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Chamging 
KEEP UP WITH YOUR ,CORPS 


FOLDING LEAF REAR SIGHT 


40 MM-XM79 
GRENADE LAUNCHER 


TUBE AND SIGHT GROUPS 


CARTRIDGE ALUMINUM 
WEIGHT 9 0zs CARTRIDGE & BARREL 
LENGTH 3.9" 
PROJECTILE 
WEIGHT 6 0ZS 
PROPELLANT 5 GRS 
FUZE DELAY é f 
ARMING ] | yy ) -FORE-END ASSY. 
CALIBER 40 MM “ : 


RECEIVER “4 


STOCK & FORE END ()}: ; a edi G 5s LLY 
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XM 79 DATA 
DIMENSIONS 

OVERALL .... 28.6" 
TUBE 14" 

Walcishs 
WT Tmey-Ve) 40) 6.16 LBS 
ey Vo) 40) 6.71 LBS 

RANGE 
MAX|MUM ...400 METERS 
MINIMUM 50 METERS 
TYPE FIRE SINGLE SHOT 
AMMO HE & SPOTTING 
OPERATION MANUAL TRIGGER 
“RUBBER RECOIL PAD FEED... BREECH LOADED 
RIFLING GROOVES, RIGHT 
HAND TWIST 1/48" 
MUZZLE VELOCITY 250. F.P.S. 


FIRST SQUAD AREA WEAPON 


A TOOL FOR MARINE LEADERS... 


XM79 ...a good tool if you know how to use it. The GAZETTE is the one solid source 
about new weapons coming up in your changing Corps. Keep up so you can measure up. 
Be a leader in knowledge as well as action . .. “get your own GAZETTE... . Sign up today! 


*Troop copies are cut, but you ae 4 Cc 
can get your own GAZETTE oS er = re e Fe - e  ~ 


for the price of one warm beer 
a month. Now—$4.00 a year cy 
for enlisted leaders . . . $5.00 ce yA © TT © 


for officers. BOX 1844, QUANTICO, VA. 
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SNCO Promotions: 
Past and Future 





BULLETIN 


MCAS, CHERRY POINT, N. C., Jan. 6.—Investigators this week sought 
to determine what caused the roof to cave in at the SNCO Club last Sun- 
day night. Half of the year-old patio came crashing down at about 1837, 
horrifying patrons in the main bar and flooding the ballroom with some 
six inches of water. No one was injured. 





Chief ingredient for promotion: Salt. 

How do you stack up? Below are the figures used by FY ’61 selection 
board in picking 154 IstSgts, 661 MSgts (E-8). G-1 planners say emphasis 
on selecting well-seasoned Marines for promotion to top pay grades will con- 
tinue, have tentatively scheduled FY 62 SgtMaj/MGySgt, IstSgt/MSgt selec- 
tion board for July, "61. 

Note: In computing average time in service of roughly 6,000 MSgts/GySgts 
(E-7), planners used their PEBD. Consequently, total year’s service was not 
necessarily all “active,” i.e., inactive reserve time counted as time in service. 
Future selection boards will work from figures denoting average length of 
active service. 


*Ay TIS *How Number *Av TIS *How Number 

OF Yrs/Mos Many Selected | OF Yrs/Mos Many _ Selected 
01 19 2 211 43 33 = 119 15 
02 18 5 21 6 34 17 6 65 10 
03 19 O 216 *#119 35 19 10 89 35 
04 17 9 31 15 36 eb 12 0 
07 oe 25 6 40 LY gos 20 12 
08 17 9 64 13 41 ew 3 36 7 
1] 19 O 25 10 43 ae 25 1] 
13 18 O 79 26 46 1 *g 24 13 
14 . i 8 4 55 ws 25 10 
15 18 | 10 4 57 a 6 0 
18 18 O 60 9 64 18 9 S77 OCR 
21 7 2 20 0 65 18 10 59 19 
23 20 4 9 l 66 17 10 166 56 
25 15 11 87 60 67 32 67 17 
26 19 4 12 2 68 ae 5 6 
27 17 9 59 23 69 17 O 7 z 
30 m 2 353 85 70 Ww 2 36 13 
31 18 10 24 2 71 wm. .4 17 13 
32 18 9 15 4 





*As of 30 June 1960, **Includes 99 IstSgts, ***Includes 55 IstSgts. 


While old salts will continue to get the nod from selection boards, the 
term begins to lose flavor during the next couple of years due to expected 
(See SNCO Promotions, page 2) 
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Bolte Committee 


After five months work, Bolte Com- 
mittee has sent SecDef recommendations 
to change basic law on officer careers. 
Now services study them. Nothing will 
happen until or unless a new ‘law is 
proposed, passed. If it does, many of the 
changes would occur over five years. 

Many changes would set up same sys- 
tem in other services that USMC already 
has. Mainly of interest to Marines are: 

e Possible increase in Marine gen- 
erals (16), colonels (162), LtCols (495). 
Further increase if Corps gains strength. 
With this, more senior Marines might be 
assigned to joint activities. 

e Proposal to allow SecNav to order 
retired officers to active duty in peace 
or war without their consent. 

e Continue “two passovers and out” 
system, provide chance for some passed- 
overs to be selected for continuation. 
Also extend Army-Air Force system of 
administrative separation for cause to 
Navy and USMC. 

e Provide special wartime promotion. 


For Marine Juniors 


Going to college? Don’t overlook the 
unique MarCorps PLC program to get 
a commission. Neither Naval Academy 
nor NROTC earn longevity; PLC does. 
Longevity can bring at 2dLt as much as 
$90 a month extra pay, a real “plus” 
over a 20 or 30-year career. 

Inside tip: You can sign for PLC in 
your senior year of high schoo!—as soon 
as an accredited college accepts you. 


AD‘s Keep Flying 

Workhorse AD’s will stay on duty 
with MARTCOM for several years, 
Navy-Marine planners say. 

Then what happens to prop-qualified 
pilots? No sweat. MarCorps wants more 
jets when funds and a/c permit. Young- 
er pilots in MARTCOM have jet train- 
ing. Also, MarCorps has in mind a 
bigger Reserve transport capability, pro- 
peller type. All this is long range, in- 
volves not only funds and aircraft ceil- 
ings, but runway lengths. Meanwhile, 
planners see definite requirements for 
on-hand AD’s. 
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SNCO Promotions, Cont’d 


high attrition of WWII career Marines. More than 1,000 top three pay 
graders complete 20 year’s service this year, about 1,400 next year. Once 
over the hump the average time in service for promotion should level out 
to about 19.5 years for SgtMaj/MGySgt, 18 years for IstSgt/MSgt, 14 years 
for GySgt, 11 years for SSgt. 

Note: Promotion patterns vary with occupational fields. A field with a 
higher percent of NCOs has a faster promotion rate. A field with higher 
attrition rates also has a faster promotion rate. 

Remember: Attrition defines the promotion pattern. 


Officer Promotion: 
Accentuate the Positive 

If you were commissioned after 1945, eliminate the negative thinking 
from all the “hump” talk. Your promotion chances over the next 10 years 
are good to excellent. 

That's a guess, of course. Promotion depends on the size of the Marine 
Corps. However, at present strength, behind the hump there’s really a short- 
age of permanent, regular unrestricted officers. You can see that from this 
comparison of planned long-range promotions with the “OPA norms” which 
are basis of current law: 


OPA Norm Planned 
2dLt to IstLt 3 yrs 18 mo 
IstLt to Capt 6 yrs 5 yrs 
Capt to Maj yrs 11 yrs 
Maj to LtCol yrs 17 yrs 
LtCol to Col 25 yrs 22 yrs 
Col to BGen 30 yrs 27 yrs 


Those in the hump haven't done too badly either. Average time Maj to 
LtCol has been 18 yrs. LtCol to Col has been 19 yrs, is moving toward 22. 
Col to BGen has been 24 yrs, is moving to 27. 

Best prospects of all are for the 1946-1950 “year groups;” they can hope 
for early promotion and only token attrition to insure quality. 

How about promotion chances in 1961? It’s too early to say. 
plans have yet to go to SecNav for OK. 


MarCorps 


News Roundup 

We're cramped for space; here’s a summary of early, late and pending 
news in brief: 20 F8U2N Crusaders have been delivered to 34MAW’s VMF- 
334. Squadron now becomes (AW) six months earlier than expected. 

HMR-364 sets up at MCAF, Santa Ana, in March in the first move to 
increase assault airlift capability. Another: also in March, 34MAW’s VMR- 
352 gets Corps’ first GV-1, becomes first inflight refueling squadron. More 
planes follow at the rate of two per month. GV-1 passed its BIS (Bureau 
of Inspection & Survey) trials at Pax River with flying colors, made 850 
IR hookups with all types of BuWeps tactical aircraft. 

MCB156 names 37 officers selected for FY ’62 College Degree Program; 
50 had applied. . . . Marine Corps Matches have been moved up and east, 
are slated for 22-27 May at CamLej. Other shooting dates: Pacific Div, 
17-22 Apr at CamSmith; Western Div, 24-29 Apr at CamMatt; Eastern 
Div, 6-13 May at CamLej; and a new one: Far East Matches, 13-18 Mar on 
Okinawa, where 3dMarDiv, IstMAW shooters will vie for Lloyd and 
Shively Trophies. 

A basic MOS for officers, mothballed in 1953, is now airing. Officers en 
tering for the first time or retraining in seven fields will carry an 01 iden- 
tifier added to: 03, 07, 08, 13, 18, 25 and 35. Reserve officers may be assigned 
basic MOS in any occupational field. 

CMC has asked Navy Training Pubs to procure, ship to all major posts 
and stations, MCR&RDS, prints of Army-produced training film on M-14 
rifle. Film describes design, capability, functioning and operation. 

Retired Marines now getting pay checks prepared entirely by National 
Cash Register’s giant computer at HQMC. About 14,000 go out on last 
day of each month. 

MajGen C. B. Vogel, who read orders activating 2dMarDiv 20 years ago, 
planned to attend along with later division CGs Operation OLp TIMER, 
commemorating the event 1Feb61 at CamLej. Listed in order of division 
command are: LtGens J. C. Smith, T. E. Watson; Gens F. A. Hart, E. A. 
Pollock, R. RcC. Pate; LtGens L. B. Puller, whose biography will be pub- 
lished by Little, Brown this fall, and J. C. Burger, now CG, FMFLant. 
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Did Your Mother Come 
from Ireland? 


Col F. H. Vogel, Jr. heads board 
now in session to pick 3,357 Ma- 
rines for promotion to SSgt (E-6). 
Board expects to report on St. 
Patrick’s Day. Two thirds of those 
selected will get a rocker or crossed 
rifles shortly after, the rest in 
June. 75/25 percentage rule ap- 
plies (see MCA Newsletter: Sept 
60). 











Marines at Work 


LtCol S. N. McLeod’s | /2 wasted little 
time in going to work after arriving in 
Med. One hold up: the weather. Heavy 
wind and rain delayed landing on Sar- 
dinia for four days but once ashore the 
Marines mopped up in a hurry, had the 
situation in hand eight hours after going 
ashore. Spanish, German and _ Italian 
officers observed. .. An ocean and a con- 
tinent away Capt P. R. Wilson’s IstHAR 
Btry hosted Army Reserve cannon cock- 
ers, briefed them on how Marines em- 
ploy Honest John. 

Emphasis was on night helo opera- 
tions for LtCol W. C. Doty’s 1/1 in first 
Helilex of the year on West Coast. Bat- 
talion rehearsed with LtCol A. J. Clapp’s 
HMR-362 aboard Thetis Bay at San 
Clemente Island, opened two days later 
at CamPen’s beach theater. A week 
later LtCol F. I. Fenton’s 2/7 ran a re- 
peat performance with same Navy/Ma- 
rine supporting cast. .. This month 1/1 
follows LtCol R. E. Lorigan’s 2/5 to 
Pickel Meadows for final FY '61 CWTX. 

One of three afloat battalions LtCol 
B. M. Hall’s 3/2 (aboard Boxer), headed 
south for winter maneuvers in the Carib- 
bean. Strictly routine says the Navy 
which has been landing Marines on Vie- 
ques and Bahamas since 1776. 

Two companies of Basic Schoolers are 
all set for a crack at CWTX, following 
a wet, icy week at Little Creek’s (Va.) 
LFTU. One student who went all out: 
2dLt A. R. Brunelli, Jr., son of LFTU 
Lant’s CG. 

VMF-333 flew CAS missions for 2/2, 
fired Sidewinder, qualified all pilots in 
20,000-ft aerial gunnery complex (top 
gun: LtCol J. K. Johnson, Sqd CO), 
saw the Bob Hope Show before return- 
ing to MCAS, Beaufort, S. C. after seven 
weeks at Roosevelt Roads, P.R. 





COs aren’t rushing CMC un- 
classified dispatch reports on com- 
pletion of BLT-size and up exer- 
cises, as directed by CMC letter to 
FMF commanders of 14Mar60. 
G-3 planners are disturbed, point 
out “on completion” means THAT 
DAY, modern force-in-readiness 
role requires prompt reports from 
deployed troops. A reminder: ma- 
neuver troops are closest to avail- 
able shipping. 
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Views, Designs and Policies: 


Guidance for You in 1961 
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Cavy ° ° ° p 
Sar- Close observers of General D.M. Shoup’s way of doing things find little left to chance. 
And it was not by chance that the Commandant last year and this year used the simile of 
ring the plow in his annual message. Any farm boy knows you set the course in advance to get 
men a straight furrow—and you hold to that course. 
ar Last year there were some who doubted, for a while. They read CMC’s words, then 
em- forgot them. But it came to pass that those words foreshadowed decision after decision, 
re policy after policy, during 1960. And the wise were forewarned. 
first The Gazette last February recommended “study and restudy” of what the Comman- 
- dant said. One Marine who periodically reviewed those remarks: the Commandant. We 
- recommend again a review of those 1960 words. And herewith, printed in full is the Com- 

l e e e oe + 7 -_ 

a mandant’s guidance for you in 1961. Guidance, the dictionary says, means leadership. 

big And to go with it, Gen Shoup suggests a motto: “If we can read it, we can do it.” Here’s 

i/l the reading: 

to 

X. 

201 

led INTRODUCTION definite responsibility to acquaint you with additional 
ib- Good morning, and a happy, warless New Year to ideas and goals I have for the Marine Corps. 

Ivy you! There is overwhelming evidence that my last year’s 
"| After 38 years in the uniform of our Country, I found — ™€ssage got through to a great number of you. Ager 
we it my duty last year to be here to acquaint you with my I shall use the same means of communication — ow 
ne policies which I had determined to translate into goals = Y©#- All Commanders are urged i -atrange-< - es 
a.) for attainment during my tenure as Commandant of Commandant's Message for 61 will be made available 
It: the Marine Corps. Some goals were to eliminate the © ll Marines of all ranks. 

U then current practices which I believed detrimental to GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

2, the — et cee the purnaiens of the ene 1) Periodically this past year I have reviewed my re- 
ie F boli wea ret . bon hs ae ieee nr ee marks of last January. Not that these remarks particu- 
P neti Apr make psa “a cr. oh vargas, tef our larly intrigue me—they don’t. Nor that they were 

posture as a force 1n readiness dedicated to the defense couched in undying prose—they weren't. I just wanted 





of our Country. 

A year ago I took the grips of the plow in my hands. 
After pushing an accumulation of vines and weeds from 
the mold board, I lifted the lines from the dust and 
found hitched. to that plow the finest team I ever held 
arein on. Little geeing and hawing has been necessary. 

Today, after representing the Marine Corps in: 1) 
Joint Chiefs of Staff meetings, Congressional hearings 
and Departmental conferences requiring over 500 hours, 
2) making over 50 speeches, 3) visiting five major Ma- 
rine commands and some smaller ones, 4) travelling 
about 27,000 miles, and 5) keeping fairly familiar with 
the activities of my own office, I again consider it a 


MARINE CORPS 


ASSOCIATION 


to be sure whether or not any modifications were in 
order. My views, designs and policies are essentially un- 
changed. Some goals we have attained. Some we have 
our sights locked on but not yet accomplished. Others 
are in the study stage. But then, I expected some of 
these goals to be two or three yearsworthy. 

2) Though I know Marines are unacquainted with 
pathetic language, I enjoyed an extra measure of grati- 
tude at the absence of communications about proposed 
reductions in the numbers of dependents permitted 
overseas. I translate this into a confirmation of the 
same high faith in me and my staff that I have in you 
and my superiors. My faith that the Marine Corps will 
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On relations with DoD— 
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“My faith that the Marine Corps will always get a just and fair deal from our 


superiors remains unshaken.” 

MMMM 
always get a just and fair deal from our superiors re- 
mains unshaken. 

3) In these perilous times which face mankind the 
world over, I would like to stress the moral and ethical 
side of leadership responsibility. For it is in the area 
of moral courage, truth and honor that the fibers of 
character are strengthened sufficiently to sustain men 
under the great stresses and responsibilities facing our 
military leaders today. Every one of us must continu- 
ously teach that dedicated duty has its own reward, 
aside from the potential for promotion and higher -sal- 
ary. This is a vital necessity if we are to avoid the 
dangers inherent in decadence and spinelessness of 
character. 

4) After some 15 years of living in the Atomic Age, 
we have begun to think in terms of balance of terror 
rather than balance of power. It is becoming increas- 
ingly unreasonable for me to think that major nuclear 
strikes will be made over minor issues. Ready forces 
will always be the great national asset for dealing mili- 
tarily with minor issues. The total of those forces 
eventually required may be pretty big, but, if they can 





CHECK LIST FOR HQMC STAFF OFFICERS 


& Review 1960 CMC message; complete pending 
actions. 

& Analyze 1961 message. 

> Plan better use of civilian manpower. 

& Get rid of technical tests; officer exams. 

& Work up better promotion system to Sgt (E-5). 
® Balance needs of service against requests for 
“twilight cruises;” avoid “musical chairs.” 

® Push for more and better family housing. 

& Work up new occupational field for supply, 
fiscal, and logistics. (Be ready when no-SDO bill 
is passed.) 

> Stabilize supply management, improve inven- 
tory control, get rid of excess stock. 

> Expand use of data processing, priority to dis- 
bursing, facilities management. 


& Continue 70% of IG effort on inspecting com- 
bat readiness; improve the system; insure local 
commanders have top-notch inspection systems. 


& Plan to spend R&D money only on “substantial 
improvements” other services cannot develop; 
shop for most combat capability for least cost. 


& Provide correspondence courses to afloat units. 
& Keep section emergency plans up to date. 

& Avoid minor TE changes which take reshuf- 
fling of prepared supplies. 

& Keep your eye on the main problem: mobility. 
& Get recommendations in for reorganization of 
HOMC. 

& Tell CMC what you think; not what you think 
he thinks. 
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settle the issues, we won't have to contribute to the sud- 
den death of seven to eight hundred million human 
beings. 

5) Today, my staff and I are much more knowledge. 
able of matters concerning the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
than we were a year ago. I am completely certain of 
the correctness of the decision of those who created and 
perpetuated the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization. | 
am confident that Marine Corps personnel must con- 
tinue to make substantial efforts to insure that we are 
doing our share in accordance with our assigned respon- 
sibilities in the overall Department of Defense struc- 
ture. But in whatever contributions we make, we must 
remember that the Marine Corps is not a service of 
exotic weapons systems. Rather it is a highly integrated 
air-ground combat team which places special emphasis 
on its ability and willingness to fight—and fight in any 
type war. I believe the so-called limited or convention- 
al war where nuclear weapons may not be used is the 
most probable. Our planning, training and equipment 
must be designed to make the individual Marine the 
most efficient fighting machine in the world. In short— 
concentrate on the thing that we do best. 

6) It would be premature for me at this time to make 
comments on any proposed Defense reorganization 
without a searching analysis. The Department of De- 
fense is a complicated structure. We must always be 
sufficiently flexible to improve the system when changes 
are indicated to be necessary in the interest of the whole 
country. I think it is a fine thing that we have citizens 
who have ideas about it. But it is essential that we ex- 
ercise great care and judgment when considering even 
minor changes. 

7) 1 have long believed that one’s thoughts should 
not be suppressed any more than his heart-throbs. The 
Marine Corps has profited in the past year from the 
ideas of my Headquarters staff, as well as suggestions 
from personnel of various ranks in the field. Again I 
solicit your suggestions for improvements in any phase 
of Marine Corps functions. 

8) The present system of getting the ideas to me 
needs improvement. Hereafter, all of you in the field 
and here at Headquarters are encouraged to mail di- 
rectly to me ideas and suggestions which may prove 
beneficial to the Marine Corps as a whole or to organ- 
izations other than the one you're in. These may be in 
personal letter form. Those sent to me will be evalu- 
ated and, if of sufficient benefit and practicability, they 
will be adopted. I want all commanders to obtain and 
process ideas and suggestions which relate to improve- 
ments in local methods and procedures. 


PERSONNEL AND MANPOWER MATTERS 


I wonder whether we give enough serious thought 
and attention to the civilian portion of our highly efh- 
cient Civil Service-Marine Corps team. We must devise 
ways to ensure maximum productive results from this 
integrated team. The Marine Corps invests about $80 
million a year in some 14,000 civilian helpers. The 
quality of their work directly influences our capability 
to mount-out and maintain our Fleet Marine Forces 
in action. 
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One of my main concerns has been that of better 
manpower management procedures. We must enhance 
the readiness of our operating forces and at the same 
time provide the best possible career opportunities for 
Marines. The Marine Corps Long Range Enlisted Per- 
sonnel Planning Board has this past year studied this 

roblem. Many of its recommendations will be put 
into effect. 

We have decentralized many functions to the unit 
commander level. Included were promotions for cor- 
porals and lance corporals and the proficiency pay pro- 
gram. Additionally, we are aiming to improve the pro- 
motion system for advancement to the rank of sergeant. 
We expect to continue to require the passing of a gen- 
eral Marine Corps-wide military subjects test for ad- 
vancement to sergeant, staff sergeant and gunnery ser- 
geant. But the technical test will be eliminated. 
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On the Atomic “balance of terror’ — 





ple are still around. We must do something about 
them. 

Dedication—Officers and NCOs who preach “take 
your leave, even if it means sitting at home,” so as “not 
to lose it”; those who spend more time preparing for a 
civilian pursuit than they do on their Marine Corps 
assignment. 

Loyalty—The officer who does not know when his 
subordinate is in trouble or need, and who feels no 
compulsion to find out or do anything about it if he 
does. 

These all chip away at the Marine Corps stature—at 
its very right to exist. Our survival among the country’s 
armed forces has always been geared to superior per- 
formance. This can come only as a product of high 
standards. As soon as the day arrives when the Marine 
Corps is looked upon by Marines as nothing more than 
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“Ready forces will always be the great national asset for dealing militarily with 
minor issues. The . . . total may be pretty big, but, if they can settle the issues, we 
won’t have to contribute to the sudden death of seven to eight hundred million human 


beings.” 


PR NE 


For some time I have thought that selected profes- 
sional examinations should be a requisite to promotion 
to certain commissioned officer ranks. This matter is 
under study. 

My belief that the man in the butts is in the best 
position to know where the bullet struck, I also apply 
to the business of the local commander knowing best 
how to handle disciplinary and other personal matters 
pertaining to members of his command. 

I often see a completely unsatisfactory fitness report 
on an NCO; then the subsequent one six months later 
on the same individual made by the same commander 
indicates he is still totally unsatisfactory. Reports of 
this kind often contain a remark such as: “This indi- 
vidual does not have the leadership qualities or profes- 
sional competence required of a staff NCO.” Some day 
I hope to see: “This ex-staff NCO did not have the 
leadership qualities or professional competence. . . .” 

Each commander has the authority under certain pro- 
visions set forth in our Marine Corps Manual and the 
responsibility inherent in command to do this. 

Forever, it has been true that if you leaders take care 
of your men, they'll take care of you. In the same way, 
if commanders in this day of pulsating colored lights, 
count-down, hiss and swish, will take care of their Ma- 
rines, the Marines will take care of the machines. Too 
many commanders are concentrating on machines, not 
Marines. 

Sometimes we fall below our usually high standards. 
Here are some examples: 

Discipline—A Marine convicted of theft is awarded 
punishment far less severe than I believe warranted. 
The punishment must fit the crime for all ranks. 

Performance of duty—The officer whose unit presents 
a most mediocre performance in everything it is re- 
quired to do, and whose fitness report still reads “Ex- 
cellent to Outstanding.” 

Pride—The NCO whose uniform looks like it be- 
longed to someone who retired in 1940; the officer with 
the yellow socks or the bay window. A few of these peo- 
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a job, we are headed for the Smithsonian Institution 
as another relic. 

The young people in the Corps—the privates and 
second lieutenants—are going to take their cue from 
the older ones. If the generals and colonels, the ser- 
geants major and first sergeants present an example of 
mediocre performance, of indifference, of soft standards 
and low morale, the privates and the lieutenants will 
follow suit. 

So to all leaders I say, give more and demand more! 


Sometimes, like Topsy, a policy just grows. The twi- 
light cruise idea is a case in point. I believe all Ma- 
rines should steam up to the finish line with full power- 
on at whatever port is best for the Marine Corps and 
Uncle Sam. It’s good if you get to the station of your 
choice for your last cruise, but we can’t play an expen- 
sive game of musical chairs to get you there. Marine 
Corps Manual paragraph 7016 still applies. 


I consider improvements such as family housing vital 
to the well being of our Marines and their families. 
Therefore, I intend to continue my efforts to improve 
the family housing conditions at Marine Corps installa- 
tions. Capehart housing slated for completion during 
1961 includes 800 units at Camp Lejeune; 450 units at 
Quantico; and 150 at 29 Palms. The Wherry renova- 
tion program completed 1852 units at Lejeune last 
month. Over 400 each are scheduled for renovation at 
Quantico and 29 Palms during 1962. This will help 
considerably. Let’s take care of these quarters when 
we get them. 


Legislation to eliminate the Supply Duty Only cate- 
gory is included in the Department of Defense 1961 
legislative program. One of the significant features of 
the proposed bill guarantees the same opportunity for 
promotion for former SDOs below the grade of colonel 
for their first promotion, after enactment of this law, 
as is afforded unrestricted officers. In the case of col- 
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On individual training— 





(Don’t) simply schedule all hands for all training. To do so is wasteful, boring 


and degrading.” 


INNATE 


onels and brigadier generals, existing law now permits 
the Secretary of the Navy to direct selection of officers 
with special qualifications. 

I shall continue to press for the passage of this legis- 
lation. Upon its enactment it is my intention to estab- 
lish a new occupational field which will encompass func- 
tions in supply, financial management, and logistic sup- 
port. Officers serving in this field will in all respects be 
unrestricted in their assignments. They can expect to 
be assigned command and staff duties based on their 
demonstrated qualifications and abilities. 


Over the years I have come to the certain conviction 
that the “after recruit training” period, particularly the 
early months, leaves something to be desired. It is this: 
graduate recruits are highly motivated toward the Ma- 
rine Corps and toward a Marine’s life. Their concep- 
tions of the Corps and its standards are of the very 
highest. They go out of the gates of the Recruit Depots 
expecting to get a lot out of the Corps, and expecting 
to give a lot, too. At this point they are solid candidates 
for reenlistment. 

But then, all too often something happens. Some- 
where in the next three years a change takes place. Dis- 





CHECKLIST FOR COMMANDERS 


> Set up a working suggestion program. 

» Check references on how to bust SNCOs who 
don’t pull their weight. 

> Make sure that the punishment fits the crime 
for all ranks. 

& Don’t mark an officer high unless his unit rates 
high. 

® Emphasize pride; make sure your Marines 
look like Marines. 

® Reemphasize loyalty down; find out prob- 
lems, then help. 

» “Reverse this trend (to upgrade rank require- 
ments) NOW.” Give your junior officers and en- 
listed men their heads. Also, give them both re- 
sponsibility and authority. 

® Analyze your training program to insure it 
includes: combat simulation, economical use of 
equipment, night training. 

bm Get a good S-2, emphasize intelligence train- 
ing. 

& Stabilize part of your unit so you can: keep 
trained weapons crews together, give specialized 
(and expensive) training to your career people. 
> Set up a top-notch inspection system. 

& Hold school on Para 21003.2, MarCorpsMan, 
for all hands signing by direction. (“Forwarded” 
means “fully concur.”) 

& Give top priority to welfare, training to make 
the Marine Corps a good career, “replenish the 
spirit in young Marines.” 











illusionment creeps in. The young Marine, all too 
often, is thrown too completely on his own and he is 
not ready or prepared for this situation. I don’t for a 
moment suggest that we apply boot-camp procedures 
throughout the Marine Corps as a whole. But what I 
do suggest is this: There is far too little attention being 
given to the proper supervision and coordination of 
those activities so closely allied with the welfare of the 
men—the things so intimately involved with proving 
the Marine Corps a good career. 

Examine your efforts concerning on- and off-duty 
education, personal affairs, moral leadership, informa- 
tional services and special services fields. And—make 
training tough, demanding, interesting and with a 
clearly discernible purpose. I am sure you will find the 
morale impact of these activities is not being recog- 
nized at all levels and that the command responsibility 
for each needs considerably increased emphasis. You'll 
find, too, that these are the things that replenish the 
spirit in young Marines. 


Let’s place properly weighted responsibility and 
requisite accompanying authority where they belong. 
Make a corporal do a corporal’s job, and on up the 
line. World War II and Korea, plus the rapid expan- 
sion attendant thereto, led us to upgrade rank require- 
ments for tasks to ensure that they were done properly. 
Let’s reverse this trend NOW. Give the officers and 
enlisted men junior to you their heads—tell them what 
you want done, by when, then let them go to it. Let’s 
make our mistakes while we’re not “shooting for rec- 
ord.” I am convinced that with the quality of our offi- 
cers and men today, everyone can handle a great deal 
more responsibility and the authority that goes with it. 
With a little dose of this thinking and action at all 
levels, the jobs will get done more efficiently and the 
prestige of all ranks will go up. 

These remarks have equal application to Women Ma- 
rines. WMs have made a worthwhile contribution to 
our Corps. There are still areas in which their talents 
can be applied or extended. The automatic data proc- 
essing field serves as an example. 


TRAINING ‘ 


First, a word in reference to training aspects related 
to the moral life of our Corps: I consider proper moral 
training with emphasis on self-respect and self-restraint 
to be a fundamental part of our over-all training pro- 
gram. I wish such to be encouraged at every echelon 
of command. 

Basic and fundamental conduct for, and reactions 
to, combat situations must be mastered. They must be- 
come habit. Ingenious training methods which include 
repetitive effort on these vital training foundations are 
necessary and helpful. 

But generally we do too many things too many times 
unnecessarily. This is particularly true in areas where 
familiarization, and not perfection, is the requirement. 

Too much time is spent in getting in and out of 
ships, boats, LVTs, trucks and aircraft. True, some of 
this is necessary. The crews of those carriers need train- 
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ing too, but perfection of formations and control drills 
don’t always require a passenger load. 

Our battles will be won ashore by Marines, with the 
expert application of mind, muscle and materiel. 


Field commanders must strike an optimum balance 
between wear and tear on equipment and expenditure 
of supplies, and the relative improvement in opera- 
tional readiness obtained from the use of these equip- 
ments and supplies in training. We do not have an in- 
exhaustible reservoir of equipment and supplies to re- 
place that rendered unserviceable or expended. 

Training exercises should be designed from the point 
of view of employing the minimum number of items of 
equipment which will attain the objectives of the 
training exercise. Effective materiel management en- 
tails imagination and improvisation on the part of the 
field commander. 


Besides any other weapon to which he may be as- 
signed, I want every Marine to be proficient in firing 


tage will accrue to our nation and theirs by getting in 
as much practice with them as we can. 


With all the emphasis I have just placed on train- 
ing, you may wonder why we have reduced our formal 
schooling. Much of the training accomplished by for- 
mal schools is now being done within the command. 
Unit commanding officers are responsible for develop- 
ing and training their talent. This saves time, money 
and overhead, and places the proper part of the respon- 
sibility where it belongs—with the commander. 


It has long been a recognized fact that aviation units 
in combat will require ground support in maintaining 
the security of aviation installations and providing for 
specific logistical assistance. We have not done enough 
training in this regard. During the coming year, I want 
to see company-sized units train with aviation units to 
ensure a mutual awareness of the security assistance 
requirement of aviation units, and the capabilities and 
limitations of infantry units to provide it. 
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On the Marine Corps mission— 





“Our planning, training and equipment must be designed to make the individual 
Marine the most efficient fighting machine in the world. In short — concentrate on 


the thing that we do best.” 
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his T/O weapon under combat conditions and environ- 
ments. Known distance firing is the basic foundation. 
Then shift to combat practice type firing at every op- 
portunity. Marines in assault rifle squads in the Fleet 
Marine Force should fire at least a few rounds with 
their individual weapons every month. There’s lots of 
meat in the Rifleman’s Creed. He’ll win the next battle 
who can first draw a bead. 


Accomplishments in the field of training are more 
intangible than in most other areas. However, it would 
appear that we have made several strides in the right 
direction. Marines are getting more night training. I 
want even more emphasis on this type training in the 
future. Remember, God provides the best camouflage 
several hours out of every 24. 


We must continually emphasize that intelligence is 
the foundation on which we build our operational ef- 
fort and the basis on which we tailor our training, our 
tactics and many of our equipment requirements. In- 
telligence requires command attention at every echelon, 
especially to ensure that highly motivated and skilled 
officers are assigned to intelligence billets. 

Intelligence training is difficult in peacetime. It is 
made the more so when we try to “can” everything we 
do. Last year we began to pit FMF units of like size 
against each other—without benefit of canned situa- 
tions. The result has been increased realism in train- 
ing. This electronic age, an age of astonishing mobility, 
has placed greater demands on intelligence activities 
than we have ever known before. Intelligence must not 
become a lost art. 


I would like continued emphasis on our valuable 
training with elements of the Armed Forces of friendly 
nations. These are the forces with which we are likely 
to play the championship game. Considerable advan- 


We cannot overlook the requirement for preparation 
to conduct operations in any environment. Tropical, 
desert and cold weather conditions must receive equal 
training attention, where practicable. If you must re- 
duce these special types of training to only a small per- 
centage of your force, you must spend your time and 
dollars mostly on career Marines. 


As a follow-up point on individual training—I want 
every commander to identify the training required by 





CHECKLIST FOR ALL HANDS 
&> Remember that “dedicated duty has its own 
reward, develop those “fibers of character”: “moral 
courage, truth and honor.” 
& Submit ideas to improve your unit, or any unit. 
The Commandant wants them. 
Get rid of that 1940 uniform, yellow socks, 
and bay window—wear your uniform with pride. 
(It will have a belt.) 
b> Spend your time and effort on the Corps, not 
in getting ready for a civilian job. Remember 
these words: “As soon as the day arrives when the 
Marine Corps is looked upon by Marines as noth- 
ing more than a job, we are headed for the Smith- 
sonian Institution as another relic.” 
> As a leader, “give more and demand more,” 
set high standards. 
& Plan to complete your education in your spare 
time—CMC as a long-range goal wants all enlisted 
to complete high school; officers, college. 
bm Expect to “steam up to the finish line with 
full power on.” 
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On machines vs Marines— 
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‘.. . if commanders in this day of pulsating colored lights, count-down, hiss and 
swish, will take care of their Marines, the Marines will take care of the machines. Too 
many commanders are concentrating on machines, not Marines.” 
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each of his Marines and not simply schedule all hands 
for all training. To do so is wasteful, boring and de- 
grading. Young officers and noncommissioned officers 
should be given every opportunity to use their imagi- 
nation and initiative in developing interesting and 
informative training for indivduals as members of a 
team. 


I am pleased that we have drawn away from the idea 
of trying to run everything from here in Washington. 
I want to continue this way of doing things. Com- 
manders should be told what and by when results are 
desired and then be permitted to go about the business 
of training in their own way. They should not be ham- 
pered with detailed directives which require that their 
training be accomplished in a certain step-by-step man- 
ner, with the mandatory manufacturing of a multitude 
of training records and reports. This is totally unde- 
sirable. We have the means to measure the proficiency 
of training in all units. Let’s concern ourselves with 
proficiency—period. When you are trying to evaluate 
the progress or measure the proficiency of your train- 
ing, don’t forget to ask the corporals and the sergeants. 
Odds are, they'll have amazingly accurate and helpful 
answers! 


I’m sure your serious attention to the proper use of 
men, money and materials will again this year provide 
our nation with value received on the nearly one bil- 
lion dollars which we will be entrusted to translate 
into readiness and willingness to tangle with our ene- 
mies. In this connection, to help to husband our re- 
sources, I especially want to find means to reduce those 
expensive repetitive training requirements brought 
about by the routine turnover or rotation of personnel 
which disperses a highly trained weapons crew to the 
“four winds.” 


FISCAL MATTERS 


From conversations with officers in the field who have 
had no experience or contact with fiscal matters, it ap- 
pears that they are convinced that those performing 
comptroller-type duties make the decisions on matters 
of policy, operational requirements and administrative 
matters. In other words, they pretty well think that 
fiscal people make decisions in areas which should be 
within the purview of other staff agencies or unit com- 
manders. As long as the concept of level funding and 
a balanced budget continues to exist, we will be con- 
fronted with constant appraisal by fiscal people on all 
matters where the appropriated dollar 1s concerned. 
However, properly employed by his commander, the 
comptroller should perform his highly important staff 
functions on the same basis as other members of a well 
integrated staff. 

With level funding and higher costs in the opera- 
tions and maintenance areas, we can maintain and im- 
prove our materiel and facilities position only by exer- 
cising the greatest economies on all levels in the area 
of materiel and facilities management. In order to pro- 
tect our investment, the necessity for all our current 
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and future facility requirements must be mercilessly 
scrutinized. Unnecessary facilities and _ installations 
must be shut down or disposed of. 


SUPPLY 


No area today is more dynamic than that of supply 
management, a subject of interest and concern to all 
levels of government. A few years ago we initiated a 
system of Supply Management which has as its corner- 
stone the use of electronic data processing. This system 
has now reached the point where substantial advantage 
will accrue to the Marine Corps. During the coming 
period the emphasis in the supply management area 
will be to stabilize the system, to have an aggressive 
program for the disposal of excess stock and to con- 
tinue our efforts to attain an effective inventory man- 
agement program. 


We must maintain a Marine Corps supply capability 
which will assure effective logistic support for the Fleet 
Marine Forces in war. 

We must pursue the application of modern data proc- 
essing techniques, not only to supply, but to all areas of 
Marine Corps business, such as disbursing and facilities 
management, in which the use of such techniques will 
provide more effective utilization of Marine Corps re- 
sources—men, money and materials. 


UNIFORMS 


Some recommended non-combat type uniform changes 
being processed last year still await my decision. Per- 
haps the most important one is whether we should adopt 
a year-round green uniform. Decision soon on this. An- 
other is whether our coats shall be unbelted. This I 
have decided. They shall not. 


INSPECTION 

Last year I pointed out that any military organiza- 
tion is only as good as its inspection system. I stand by 
that observation and would add that the system must 
provide for a continuing follow-up to insure that de- 
tected deficiencies are corrected and weak spots shored- 
up. I consider this to be one of the most important 
responsibilities of all Marine commanders. 


We have always been proud of our spit and polish 
reputation. This is good. Our inspection system helps 
to measure that quality. But today only about 30% of 
an Inspector General’s inspection in the Fleet Marine 
Forces is devoted to a general inspection. The IG ef- 
forts are now where they should be—on determining 
readiness to execute operation plans and tactical mis- 
sions. Our job is to be ready to fight. My inspections 
will be planned to test that readiness. I expect the local 
commander, by his inspections and instructions, to 
maintain the high standards of personal appearance 
and materiel readiness—the basic foundations of eff- 
ciency. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Marine Corps has a statutory responsibility to 
develop tactics, techniques and equipment for landing 
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forces. We do this in coordination with the other serv- 
ices, and our exploration in this field must take into 
account the different requirements of the other services. 
The cooperation and assistance we receive from them 
is outstanding. Let’s understand and master their view- 
points. We'll do better. 

We must provide the most effective weapons and 
equipment to our Marines, while remembering that 
the most modern weapons must be capable of support 
from current production facilities at a cost that can be 
borne under reasonable funding limitations. Constant 
changes in equipment and design must be avoided. In- 
troduction of new items peculiar to the Marine Corps 
must be held to a minimum, or we'll find we have re- 
searched and developed ourselves out of business. 


The need for new material is endless. Our develop- 
ment dollars are extremely limited. One of the most 
difficult jobs ahead of us in R&D is the selection of the 
most important items. There are only three criteria: 
First—the developmental items must give us the great- 
est increase in combat capability in our amphibious 
warfare field at the least cost; Second—they must be 
those which the other services cannot develop for us. 
and Third—they must give us a substantial improve- 
ment over what is already available. ; 


INFORMATIONAL SERVICES 


Our news media are one of the greatest assets to our 
American way of life. With proper complete informa- 
tion from us they can do an excellent job. Complete 
information can be realized only by the employment of 
effective staff practices as they relate to news media. 
Teamwork is essential in getting the “news” to the 

roper place at the proper time. In handling news re- 
eases, tell the truth. Give the press a chance to get the 
story right. Be specific, exact, clear, and leave no chance 
that your military jargon will be misunderstood. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Education has played—and it will continue to play— 
an important role in the Marine Corps. Various oppor- 
tunities are provided for Marines to raise their level of 
education. Marine Corps Institute courses are open to 
all Marines. Enrollment has expanded from 29,000 to 
42,000. Group enrollment is proving advantageous to 
unit commanders. A long range goal—and it is both 
desirable and attainable—is to have all enlisted Marines 
be high school graduates and all officers college gradu- 
ates. This can be accomplished through off-duty edu- 
cational courses and the College Degree Program. 
There is a need for stronger command support and en- 
couragement if we are to realize this goal. 


With more and more Marine Corps units staying 
afloat for extended periods of time, I want to determine 
the practicability of the Marine Corps Institute pre- 
paring a special kit of courses for various size units. 
Such an arrangement would provide courses to person- 
nel immediately and registration of the students could 
be handled, once underway. Counselling by officers and 
NCOs would be readily available. This would provide 
considerable support to the slogan of many decades— 
“The best educated service in the world.” 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


The Marine Corps Reserve continues to progress in 
strength and readiness. Again in 1960, new records in 
drill attendance and attendance at annual field train- 
ing were established. More modern equipment is being 
phased into both the ground and air elements of our 


Reserve establishment, and improvement of training 
facilities continues. 

Practically all of our Ready Reserves have served for 
extended periods with the Regular Establishment, and 
I have complete confidence in their competence to be 
a part of the Fleet Marine Forces for combat duty or to 

erform any other tasks to which they might properly 
be assigned. 


STAFF, HEADQUARTERS AND FIELD, 
US MARINE CORPS 


Within the Marine Corps we have accomplished 
closer alignment of staff functions in Headquarters and 
have more closely coordinated ground and air staffs. I 
intend to further integrate air-ground functions within 
this Headquarters during the coming year. 

I want the pattern of the recent merger of the Head- 
quarters Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic and AirFMFLant 
to be carefully studied and evaluated for possible use 
at this Headquarters. 


Other services and industry have, over the years, 
changed their headquarters organizations to meet their 
requirements. This Headquarters changed in 1953 to 
a type of General Staff system. After a year of observ- 
ing the present staff organization at this Headquarters, 
I am certain that a restudy of our organization is 
needed. 


We must look for ways to make better use of the 
talents the Marine Corps has right here at Headquar- 
ters. Present day requirements for quick reaction 
where necessary must be met. At the same time there 
are problems which require time, long study, and thor- 
ough analysis. I am convinced that we have to modern- 
ize procedural methods. We need to realign our staff 
personnel resources to more quickly and accurately 
meet the Marine Corps’ problems, both hourly and 
long range. These problems arise from the changing 
Department of Defense organization, the technology of 
the electronic age, the increased effectiveness of our 
weapons with the accompanying increased cost, and the 
necessity for constant readiness of the Fleet Marine 
Forces. 


New management tools—the computers, organiza- 
tional research, fast communications, the deluge of 
scientific knowledge available—these we must make use 
of. The time—from this instant to ten years in the fu- 
ture—must be kept in focus so that at no point will we 





GUIDELINES FOR HQMC REORGANIZATION 


> Air-Ground: Carefully study merger of FMF 

Lant-AirFMFLant for possible use at HQOMC. 

> R&D: Give “more thought” to whether pres- 

ent system is efficient enough. 

®& Personnel: (From 1960) Aim for “one Person- 

nel Department.” ; 

& Quick reaction: Realign staff to insure instant 

reaction to “hourly” Marine Corps problems. Use 

new management tools? 

> Future planning: Insure that “at no point 

will we find ourselves ineffective for failure to 
, project our needs into the future.” 

> Paperwork: “We need to find ways to save the 

time now required to shuffle this needless mass of 


paper.” 
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On clarification of orders— 





“Adopt the motto ‘If we can read it, we can do it.’ Stop getting bogged down in 
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the quicksands of semantics. Let’s use good horse sense. 
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find ourselves ineffective for failure to properly project 
our needs into the future. 

I am not convinced that the present setup of doing 
Research and Development duties part-time in our gen- 
eral staff divisions is efficient enough. Let’s give more 
thought to this. 


There is a great amount of needless time being spent 
at Headquarters massaging papers that are not worth 
reading. I’m sure this is also true with the major field 
commands. Many documents from external sources 
which are of no real interest to the Marine Corps are 
being shuffled back and forth between various staff sec- 
tions. Internally as well, too many documents are rout- 
ed to too many people already too busy with more im- 
portant business. We need to find ways to save the 
time now required to shuffle this needless mass of paper. 

Stop cluttering up the communication systems with 
requests for clarification. Adopt the motto “If we can 
read it, we can do it.” Stop getting bogged down in the 
quicksands of semantics. Let’s use good horse sense. 
Think about this—for years effort has been made to 
use stamped endorsements. Yet last week I received a 
letter forwarded through four echelons of command. 
Each used a complete new sheet of paper with type- 
written endorsement, and after all the headings—To’s, 
From’s, Subject’s, etc., etc.—the four commanders each 
helped me toward a proper decision by saying “For- 
warded.” I’m sure they had forgotten about the provi- 
sions of Marine Corps Manual paragraph 21003.2, 
which says in part: “Endorsements forwarding corres- 
pondence without comment shall be construed to mean 
full concurrence with all matter contained in the basic 
correspondence and preceding endorsements.” 

I urge all commanders to immediately read this Ma- 
rine Corps Manual reference and meditate its implica- 
tions. I feel certain some of you didn’t realize you were 
concurring with some of the things with which you 
were concurring. If you did, you’re in the wrong job. 


Don’t forget that staff studies which result in chang- 
ing equipments or in decreasing or increasing the al- 
lowances for a piece of equipment cause considerable 
vibration at combat unit levels. We must be absolutely 
certain that some real improvement in our chances for 
success in battle will accrue before such changes are 
published. Five machetes per platoon instead of six 
doesn’t meet this criterion, yet a monstrous amount of 
requisitioning, prepacking and repacking of expedi- 
tionary boxes is required to comply with such a change. 

Another important consideration is the matter of con- 
tinuity of operational planning. The staff has pre- 
pared plans for alternate Headquarters operations and 
other plans to ensure continued effectiveness under 
emergency conditions. A renewed interest in command 
and control matters is dictated by recent joint studies. 
Each staff agency will be expected to prepare and keep 
current, ap ropriate subordinate plans to ensure that 
all offices of this Headquarters are prepared to operate 
under emergency conditions with the same effectiveness 
we expect of our field forces. 

* * * 


My value to the Marine Corps in the decision-mak- 
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ing process is in direct proportion to the quality of my 
staff’s opposition. 

You who have disagreed with me during the year 
have been most helpful. A commander can’t reap the 
benefits of hearing different viewpoints if he has a 
“yes” staff. One who will proselyte himself to align 
with me, before my decision, is useless to me. Study the 
problem. Conclude. Have your convictions, and in the 
absence of additional facts, stick with those you have! 
My odds of making the correct decision are enhanced 
in proportion to the clarity with which all sides of a 
question are presented to me. You have done well, but 
we can improve. 


ENDING 


Salt water laps the shores of so many spots of poten- 
tial trouble around the world. Some or all of the na- 
tion’s ready forces must be prepared to travel to the 
contest on, over, or under the seas. There is one mili- 
tary truism that is valid and eternal: If you can’t be 
superior to your enemies in all categories, seek to be 
superior in at least one major field. This we have done. 
I believe that the Navy-Marine Corps sea-air-ground 
team of 1960 has perfected the art of amphibious as- 
sault to a degree unknown before. The self-sufficiency 
of our landing forces in supporting arms and air is 
unique among military forces of the world. History 
has indicated that this team is a United States asset of 
greatest importance. Its existence as a potent force for 
peace is dependent on a program of continuing mod- 
ernization of its ships, weapons and material. Ade- 
quate mobility for our amphibious forces is our greatest 
problem area. We must strive for improved strategic 
mobility which will quickly place our combat units 
where they are needed when they are needed. We de- 
sire improved air and ground mobility on the battle- 
field—and we need mobile individuals who can move, 
shoot and win the ground battles. We require mobile 
logistic systems to support this unit mobility—and we 
must have aggressive, imaginative leaders with mobile 
minds. It is our constant duty to present these require- 
ments at every opportunity, in factual and understand- 
able language, to those who should be informed on 
such matters. 


I call on all Marines to recognize the importance of 
the challenge which our country faces; to rededicateé 
themselves, through knowledge and actions, to the foun- 
dation principles of our country; to uphold those prin- 
ciples boldly and proudly in all of their official and 
personal words and deeds, both at home and abroad; 
and to actively seek novel and original methods to en- 
hance our effectiveness. 


As we now get on with the business of the Year of 
our Lord 1961, let every Marine be certain that when 
we are again called upon to defend our country, that 
we will be ready to guarantee to the American people 
the same psychological uplift and feeling of assurance 
that has been theirs during the almost two centuries 
when, so many times, they have heard these four little 
words—THE MARINES HAVE LANDED! 
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ONE-MAN ANTI-TANK MISSILE 


The only velocity guided Infantry anti-tank missile 


= Instant readiness # Higher accuracy than any 
comparable weapon # Lethal to the heaviest 
known armour #® Smooth, direct and stable 

control # Only 5 hours simulator training plus 3 

or 4 live rounds # Complete concealment in attack 


For further details contact Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) Limited. A Member Company of 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


100 Pail Mall, London S.W. 1, England 
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Two Seats, Two Minds 


. . » Many letters have been written to 
HQMC concerning dual seat aircraft. As 
stated in MCA Newsletter (Gazetre: Aug 
60), A2F and F4H aircraft will be intro- 
duced to our aviation effort. To this I add 
the words, “in substantial numbers.” 
Enough, I believe, to say that dual seat 
combat aircraft will outnumber single seat 
combat aircraft. Bearing such a picture in 
mind gives strength to a thought for an 
article in the Gazette, fully illustrating to 
our professional readers the implications 
involved (extended thinking, tactics, weap- 
ons system, etc.). 

Several years ago the Gazetre published 
a two-page article by LtCol R. M. Hunt on 
this subject of two seats and two minds. 
The controversy existing over the years, 
concerning single and dual seat aircraft, is 
worthy of a story by the Gazette, and I 
am of the sincere belief that a well re- 
searched article on the subject (including 
aircraft and personnel of the past, present 
and future) would be of great interest to 
all Marines and Gazette readers every- 
where. This is “the team” concept reaching 
out towards new heights with impressive 
capability, championing the beliefs of so 
many in the Corps who have advanced the 
dual seat theory for so long. Historically, 
many interesting and colorful individuals 
have been associated with dual and multi- 
seat aircraft. 

In summation, it is my belief that a need 
does exist for a “well defined and to the 
point” article covering all of the foregoing. 
It is time to clear away the smoke. 


CWO M. Lachow 
VMCJ-I, MAG-12 
Ist MAW 
Ed: A well-researched, factual article on any 
Marine aviation subject would interest our Edi- 
torial Board. We'll provide a Writers Guide; 
who'll write it? 


Won't Buy It 


. . » Re SNCO Warrant—A Teaching De- 
gree? by GySgt McAllister (OBSERVATION 
Post, Dec ’60), I, for one, “won’t buy the 
instructor school idea.” Now this would be 
just dandy for the SNCO carrying an in- 
structor’s MOS and who did nothing else 
in this Marine Corps. 

Today, the SNCO has many things to 
learn and to do just to stay abreast of 
things, let alone get ahead. But one of 
them should most certainly be to improve 
his instructing qualities. 

Do it like any other task, i.e., close order 
drill, report writing, etc.: practice. 

Practice alone is not enough to become 


MESSAGE CENTER 


For letters of professional 
interest. Length: up to 250 
words. Rates: up to $20. 


an effective instructor but you must have 
that much needed and sought for assistance; 
assistance from superiors capable of provid- 
ing correct and effective assistance. Many 
of our officers certainly are capable of pro- 
viding excellent assistance in this area. 

I’m sure most SNCO’s have experienced 
what GySgt McAllister related, but how 
many times has the senior SNCO offered 
assistance to the less trained individual? 
Instructing is perhaps comparable to inter- 
rogation—you can read about techniques 
forever, and can receive endless assistance, 
but nothing can substitute for good old 
practical application. The combination of 
all three elements, I’m sure, if taken in 
moderate dosage, would give us a healthy 
instructor. As has been said so many times, 
“local problem, handle it locally.” 

Maj F. A. Avery 

MARTD, MARTC, NAS 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Narrow Belts 


. .. I thought everyone knew the buckle, 
service, snapped! My DI gave me the word 
before I had the fly half buttoned on my 
first pair of dungaree trousers. 

As for making the new, narrow belt fit 
the old, wide buckle, (MESSAGE CENTER: 
Dec '60), I’ve got the answer to that, too. 
No, it’s not a handy dandy web widener. 

I didn’t know the damn thing was in the 
supply system until I put one in a buckle. 
I immediately returned it to Cash Sales, in- 
forming them they had got a bad batch of 
webbing. Or the piece I'd got sure as heck 
missed the Sanforizing tank. Then, they 
told me. 

Well, Marines make the best possible 
show with what they’ve got. Here’s how [ 
solved the problem: 

It’s just a matter of seating the belt 
snugly against the bottom of the buckle. 
Then, with a slight blousing of the shirt, as 
far as appearance is concerned, you might 
just as well be wearing the old, wide belt. 

MSgt J. A. Fletcher 
Hq 12th MCRRD 
100 Harrison St. 
San Francisco 


Amen 


. .. All I can say after seeing the epitaph 
in the December Gazette for the “new, old 
style drill” is: Thank God, at last. 

Now the Corps can get away from the 
sloppy, “what drill are we using this 
month?” attitude that has been all too 
common, and return to using one standard 
drill. 

It has long been my contention that LPM 
drill, to be done correctly and sharply, 


takes a lot of training and practice. Drill 
done haphazardly is worse than no drill at 
all. Let’s get back on the ball and march 
like Marines again. 

Capt D. H. Grafft 
3028 Colby St. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Knot So Fast 


. .. No doubt you have received a lot of 
comment about the “214 knots per hour” 
on page 3 of the December 1960 issue. Well, 
at least this sort of thing shows how closely 
we readers follow the Gazette. Don’t 
worry about it. The GAzetre is more in- 
formative and interesting than ever. 

Personally, I would like to see more arti- 
cles on small unit actions—particularly 
against guerrillas, terrorists, and rioters, 
The idea is to teach tactics and to show 
how positive action at the proper time and 
place can give rewards far out of propor- 
tion to the size of the units engaged. Let’s 
teach our people to look for these situations 
and to be ready to take quick, positive 
action. 

Henry S. Johnson, Jr. 
Box 927 
Columbia, S. C. 
Ed: In between writing 1,000 times "a knot 
means one nautical mile per hour," we'll be 
looking for such articles. Any article on small 
unit tactics will get a warm welcome. 


Buried Treasurer 


. . » Re Messace CENTER letters pointing 
out typographical errors in the GAZETTE: 
In the mail recently I received an official 
letter from an agency of some considerable 
stature in government. It was addressed as 
follows: 
BrigGen H. NICKERSON, Jr., 
Funeral Director 
Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Use this in good health, if it fits your 
sense of humor. 
BGen H. Nickerson, Jr. 
Fiscal Director 
US Marine Corps 
Ed: It not only fits our sense of humor but 
matches the findings of an aptitude test taken 
by a Marine officer who discovered his best op- 
portunity lay in—you guessed it—the funeral 
director's field (see Retirement Job Outlook, 


page 53). 
Younger Military Minds 


. . » Maj Galbraith’s concise and compe- 
tent essay on the military mind which ap- 
peared in the December GAZETTE at times 
gives the impression that military officers 
should limit their professional interests and 
influences to technical military considera- 
tions, at least until they reach the national 
policy level. This view, if widely adopted, 
would unnecessarily and dangerously nar- 
row the scope of the military profession. 
First, history, including history as recent 
as the Lebanon crisis, is replete with ex- 
amples of military officers of all grades 
being required to make decisions which 
had economic or political consequences. 
Often such decisions were made in the field 
in a timely fashion with little guidance 


(Continued on page 16) 








On page 60 Maj A. C. Smith suggests we give infantry 
battalions more organic fire support by giving them a close 
support artillery battery. What do you think? This leads 


Question of the Month 


up to the question of the month: Should the 4.2” mortar 
(or HowTar) be organic to the infantry or the artillery? 
We'll pay $25.00 for the best answer. Deadline: 10Apr61. 
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Where was the Bell Telephone System 


ON FRIDAY, AUGUST 12, 1960? 





SOLAR BATTERIES 








RECEIVER and TRANSMITTER 
It was handling some 210,000,000 local and It was guiding Echo |! into near-perfect orbit it was developing a world-wide communica- 
long distance conversations, plus about 5000 so Bell System scientists could make the tions system using satellites powered by the 
overseas Calls. world’s first telephone call via satellite. Solar Battery, a Bell System invention. 





It was offering Bellboy personal signaling to It was building fast, reliable communications It was constructing a ‘’round-the-world com- 
more and more people. Device uses tiny for BMEWS—the nation’s Ballistic Missile munications system for America’s first man 
Transistors, another Bell System invention. Early Warning System. (or woman) into orbit. 





It was providing circuits for the speedy trans- It was providing thousands of miles of high- And it was delving into innumerable fields of 
mission of mountains of data for business quality circuits for the country’s local and scientific inquiry at the largest industrial 
and government. network television programs. laboratories in the world. 


It was at the scene of every major communications activity that day, as it is every day. 
And for them all—communications on the ground, under the oceans, through the air, 
around the world—Bell Telephone people ‘“‘wrote the book that everybody else uses.” 
How come? Because it’s our job to be expert in universal communications. 

You have a right to the best service in the world. And you get it! 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Pioneering in outer space to improve communications on earth 








(Continued from page 14) 


from civilian specialists. Secondly, if lower 
ranking officers are inhibited in the spheres 
of economics and politics, no higher rank- 
ing officers will be produced who are capa- 
ble of functioning in these areas. 


Capt E. H. Utley 


Box 2654, USNPGS 
Monterey, Calif. 


Combat Inspection 

. . . It is reassuring to note BGen Hud- 
son’s approach to more effective troop in- 
spections (GazeTTE: Dec ’60). Since being 
commissioned I have always found that in- 
specting techniques varied considerably be- 
tween individuals and between units. It 
has been my observation that the leader 
who frequently and closely inspected his 
men usually commanded an effective and 
professionally inclined organization. 

Elements of Royal Marine Commando 
41, returning to Koto-ri after an all-night 
engagement, provide an interesting ex- 
ample: While a kit of tea was heating, 
these Marines washed, shaved, squared-away 
individual weapons and equipment and 
stood a short inspection by their senior in 
command. 

Maj J. A. Buck 

Hq 9th MCRRD 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Route Step 

. . . Apropos of Capt Grant’s Troop and 
Stomp (OBSERVATION Post: Aug '60) and 
the reactions thereto, your readers might be 
interested in knowing that during two and 
one half years of travel throughout the 
width and breadth of the Soviet Union, I 
have never observed Soviet troops engaged 
in “close order drill.” 

I would certainly hesitate to say that So- 
viet troops lack discipline or tradition. In 
addition, despite absence of close order 
drill, the two annual 7 Nov and 1 May 
parades on Moscow's Red Square (see Ga- 
zeTTE: June ‘60 and Jan ’61) are probably 
the two most spectacular military parades 
held anywhere in the world. 

Col L. J. Dulacki 
American Embassy 
Moscow 


Doctor’s Prescription 


... In the Oct ’60 issue of the GAZETTE 
you have an excellent article by Capt G. E. 
Otott: Are You a 227 Pound Weakling? In 
this article there is an excellent layout of 
drawings, illustrating simple conditioning 
physical fitness exercises which appealed to 
me as a physician. I have not run across 
these in other publications and would like 
to obtain some for use of my patients. 
Could you please advise me about reprints? 


M. C. L. Hanson, M. D. 
529 Medical Arts Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ed: Capt Otott's article is being reprinted by 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., Mo- 
ravia, N. Y. This firm specializes in material 
for distribution to high school students. 


Taking Issue 


. .. I wish to take issue with the “It 
isn’t in the Book, but—,” in the January 
Gazette. The idea of using machine gun 
links in cooking “C” rations isn’t what your 
cartoon has it cracked up to be. For one 
thing, I don’t believe the Marine Corps 
uses Sterno anymore, at least the only thing 
I've seen recently is the heat tab or tri- 
oxane bar. 

As an alternative. I suggest taking a beer 
can opener with you. Using this on a dry- 
unit can produces an excellent stove suit- 
able for any type fuel. 

IstLt L. Cohan 
L/3/8 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


Wistfully 


. . . Commandant General Royal Marines 
has recently been touring New Zealand. 
Following was extracted from The Wanga- 
nui (N. Z.) Chronicle under the heading 
“Marine Memories”: 


“*Love, I'm going along with the mayor 
to meet the commander Of Marines,’ said a 
well known Wanganui head of a State De- 
partment yesterday to his wife, as he 
wheeled away his lawnmower just before 
midday. 

“His wife: the Ma- 


‘Ah, the Marines, 





prize-winning entry: 


lar to a belt-fed “BAR” or a LMG? 


plicated. 


Adding a MG squad to the rifle 


457 Ulupaina 
Kailua, Hawaii 





A Home for the M60 


Ed: Question of the Month for November, 1960 asked “at what level does the Mé60 
MG belong in the infantry battalion?", offered $25.00 for the best answer. Here's the 


. . . Before answering the question let’s define our terms. Is the M60 more simi- 
There’s a big difference. 

Automatic weapons of the rifle category (BAR, Bren gun and the German MG42) 
have a variety of techniques and uses. But they are limited in precision and range 
by their light weight and human support. The true machine gun is more com- 


First, the mount provides a stable gun platform. Second, the weight of the weap- 
on must be relative to the cartridge in order to minimize dispersion. These factors 
are more closely akin to light artillery than rifle fire. 

I feel, by these considerations, that the use of the M60 is best allied to the Bren 
and MG42 (recently adopted by the West German Army). These weapons are, 
and were, used in platoon and squad tactical levels. 
latoon has the advantage of giving the platoon 
a rectangular form. Organic familiarity builds teamwork and coordination. The 
ability to support generally, directly, or attached, works well at this level. The 
weapon, though limited in range, is well suited to the platoon’s combat zone. 

On the squad level, M60s pose a leadership problem. Here, advice from the 
British or Germans could help modify or revise the Marine rifle squad tactics. This 
position is the simplest, yet the least flexible. Detachment for massed use would 
cripple the squad and strain the control capability of the platoon. 


2dLt E. E. Dixon 
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rines! Are they back here again?’ (So wist. 
ful.) 

“The husband (firmly): ‘I should have 
said the Royal Marines. There’s quite a 
difference.’ 

“Somehow and for some reason wifely 
eyes lost their lustre. Evidently in women’s 
eyes, there are Royal Marines, and—well— 
Marines!” 

Col C. d'E. Coke, DSC, RM 
British Embassy 
Washington 8, D.C. 


Take ’em Off 


..+In December Osservatron Post, 
Capt Keenan notes a problem of long stand- 
ing that little or nothing has ever been 
done about. Items of recognizable Ameri- 
can uniforms, worn as work clothing by 
civilians or as daily dress by the indigenous 
peoples of the Far East, have been a com- 
mon sight since WWII. Marines who have 
any pride in their uniforms have usually 
been unhappy about such usage of old or 
discarded Marine clothing. 


Items most commonly misused and noted 
are utility caps and utility shirts. There is 
a simple reason for this: they have the 
Marine Corps emblem printed on the cloth- 
ing item. 

How, or why this practice began years 
ago remains a mystery. No other military 
organization prints its service emblem upon 
uniform items. It has never looked mili- 
tary and the printing usually begins to fade 
after a few washings. Even worse, when 
these articles were discarded or went into 
civilian hands, there was no way to remove 
the Marine Corps markings. 


Solutions are in sight, however, The pro- 
posed new utility cap, now under field test, 
will utilize the small bronze emblem. The 
Uniform Board has recently recommended 
that a small cloth “USMC” patch be sewn 
over the left pocket of the utility shirt and 
the field jacket. Thus these clothing items 
will have Marine distinguishing markings 
that can be removed. Then it should be 
Marine Corps policy that all items of uni- 
form that leave the hands of authorized 
Marines to be possibly used by civilians or 
“friendly natives”—first have all metal but- 
tons, emblems, rank insignia and_ service 
emblems removed. 

Col J. A. Donovan, Jr. 
G-4 Div 
HQMC 


Squads Right for M60 


. . » Hidebound tradition caused the hair 
to stand up on the back of my leathery neck 
when I first read of putting the M60 MG in 
the rifle squad (New T/O for M60’s, (Os- 
SERVATION Post: Dec ’60) . 

But old dogs can learn new tricks. 


We attach the guns to the infantry bat- 
talion when the lead begins of fly. Why 
not, then, train together in the same form 
in which we fight? 

The M60 belongs in the combat squad. 

Mighty Mite or Mechanical Mule at pa- 
toon level solves the problem of ammo re- 
supply. Pre-loaded vehicles could be 
brought up by helicopter. Fuel pods could 
be air dropped for central refueling of 
vehicles. 

More firepower reduces the number of 
men needed to seize and hold the objective. 

Now is the time to test this new organi- 
zation; not in a couple of widely separated 
test areas but boldly, in every regiment. 

Capt W. J. O'Brien 
MB, NSA 
Ft. Meade, Md. 
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Helicopter Armament 


By T. T. Mayhood and H. G. Benis 





This department aims to pre- 
sent briefly ideas of wide or lasting 
use. We want: professional tips, 
quotes, reprints, digests of articles 
from professional journals, trans- 
lations—all of interest to Marines. 
We'll pay for your help in finding 
old, new or original material of 
professional value. 

















Extract from Newsletter—American Helicopter Society Inc., Oct 60 


“No one has any business on the bat- 
tlefield unless he is ready and able to 
fight.” This oft-repeated quote is as 
valid for the helicopter pilot as it is for 
the foot soldier—each has the right to 
defend himself against enemy aggression. 
Armament considered for adaptation to 
helicopter use has fallen into two broad 
categories: 

1) Area fire for defense against per- 

sonnel and light weapons, and 

2) Point target fire for defense against 

specific targets such as tanks, bunk- 
ers, armed personnel carriers, etc. 

The early days of helicopter armament 
were tedious and disheartening as idea 
after idea had to be scrapped because 
of unforeseen installation difficulties. 

Pilots were wounded by projectile de- 
bris deflected into the cockpit; plastic 
bubbles shattered from recoil forces and 
the first rocket-powered helicopter was 
inadvertently developed when the rock- 
ets on a Sioux hung up after being fired. 

The development and design of arm- 
ament ground fire suppression installa- 
tions for helicopters poses some unique 
and interesting problems not encoun- 
tered in fixed-wing aircraft. Fighter and 
bomber armament systems, with the ex- 
ception of pods or external stores, gen- 
erally are an integral and permanent 
part of the aircraft. However, the heli- 
copter in the modern Army concept, is 
a ship of diversified usage and a perma- 
nently-installed armament system would 





prove very disadvantageous. This would 
be especially true when missions in- 
volved medical evacuation or supply of 
cargo or troops to positions over friend- 
ly territory where maximum payload 
would be compromised by the armament 
installation. : 

For armament installations, the Army 
has adopted the “kit concept” in which 
the system can be installed or removed 
from the helicopter in a matter of min- 
utes. Ideally, a universal kit would be 
applicable to all models of helicopters 
from the light weight reconnaissance 
type (H-13, H-23, and future light heli- 


ly satisfact8ry and further development 
is required. 

Current Army testing of wire-guided 
missiles (Cobra, Entac, SS-10, and SS-11) 
shows promise for effective helicopter de- 
fense against armored vehicles and tanks 
in the 1000-2500-yard-range. Very im- 
pressive Army demonstrations of the SS- 
11 missile capabilities have been wit- 
nessed by the writers. Unquestionably, 
considerable development in this gen- 
eral field of activity will be evidenced in 
the next few years. 

Of the errors previously listed own- 
ship’s motion, visual range estimation 





copters) having a design gross weight in 
the order of 2500-3000 pounds through 
the utility class (e.g., HU-1A) which is 
in the 6000-pound category, to larger 
troop and cargo ships (H-21, H-34, and 
YHC-1IB) in the 12,000-25,000 gross 
weight class. Furthermore, the universal 
kit should be capable of mounting any 
one or combination of weapons—ma- 
chine guns, rockets or short-range mis- 
siles—depending on the tactical mission 
involved. To expand this concept even 
further, a limited number of helicopters 
(six) of the Aerial Combat Reconnais- 
sance Company would be strictly weap- 
ons ships with maximum fire power 
capabilities. 

Considerable work has been done by 
the Army in evaluating rockets as de- 
fensive weapons against hard targets 
(tanks and personnel carriers). To date, 
no production rocket has proven entire- 


and sighting appear to present serious 
problems. Ownship’s motion errors can 
become appreciable when firing at large 
azimuth and elevation angles with the 
aircraft traveling at high speed. An air 
speed indicator reference signal could 
be used to compensate for this error but 
it may unduly complicate the system. 

Visual range estimation can introduce 
very large system errors. Reference data 
indicates that a mean error of 25 per- 
cent can be anticipated in visual range 
estimation from a fixed position to a 
fixed target. Estimation of range from 
a moving aircraft at low altitudes intro- 
duces even greater errors. Training of 
the gunner should prove instrumental 
in reducing this error. 

Sighting techniques require further 
investigation and study. The sighting 
device must be isolated from aircraft 
structure vibration so the use of shock 
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mounts or stabilizers may be required. 
For wire-guided missile applications, the 
sighting problem becomes more acute 
because of magnification required to 
track the missile to its target and the 
limited field of view. 

The use of simple armaments systems 
introduces error, some of large magni- 
tude, which may be additive or partial- 
ly canceling. Employment of a training 
device or simulator is recommended to 
increase the gunner’s proficiency in tak- 
ing into account the errors and compen- 
sating for them. As an example, the use 
of simulators to improve gunner profi- 
ciency in firing the SS-11 missile has 
proven invaluable. Furthermore, in the 
long run, the cost of training equipment 
is outweighed by the cost of armament 
which would be expended in training if 
simulators were not available. 

The foregoing description® of prob- 
lems inherent in helicopter armament 
installation pose serious obstacles. How- 
ever, successes to date prove the feasi- 
bility of helicopter weapon systems. 

Since the first request and resultant 
study in 1955, General Electric has 
probed deeply into weapon selection to 
find the armament best suited for heli- 
copter missions. These studies included 
such machine guns as the AN-M2 (cal. 
30), AN-M8 (cal. .50), HB-M2 (cal. .50) 
and the M 24 (20mm) gun; recoilless 
rifles studies included the M 20 (75mm) 
and the M 40 (106mm). Rockets studied 
included the 1.5 inch Naka and the 2.75- 
inch FFAR. The Dart missile was also 
included in the study. From these ef- 





= —Soviet Mine Warfare— 


By Maj Leon N. Utter 
Extracted from Infantry, Oct-Nov '60 


In essence, what we know about Soviet mine warfare 
doctrine may be summarized as follows: 
e The Soviets employ mines extensively in all types 


of operations. 


e Specialized Engineer and Mobile Obstacle Units 
are available to carry out the bulk of mining tasks and 


countermeasures. 
e Soviets usually attempt 


rapid emplacement of 


forts it was concluded that the best pos- 

sible weapon would be the .30 caliber 

machine gun. This decision was made 
because the majority of the missions de- 
pended on defense against enemy small 
arms fire. 

The list of installations recommended 
includes: 

e A four-gun, .30 caliber AN-M2 kit. 

e A dual side-mount kit installation 
with each kit containing two 7.62mm, 
M 60 machine guns. 

e A dual .50 caliber AN-M3 machine 
gun kit, flexible in aximuth and ele- 
vation. 


e A 3.5 or 2.75-inch rocket and 7.62mm 
machine gun kit. 

e A single .30 caliber M 37 machine 
gun kit, flexible in azimuth and ele- 
vation. 

e A four-gun M 60, 7.62mm machine 
gun kit, flexible in azimuth and eleva- 
tion. 

e A universal kit which can mount two 
50 caliber, M 85; or four .30 caliber, 
M 60; or four .30 caliber M 73; or 
four .30 caliber, AN-M2 machine 
guns; rockets, SS-11 type missiles or 
various combinations of guns and 
rockets or guns and missiles. 





A Better Way 


To Save Money With Nylon 


By Capt C. B. Gartrell 


@ Doers THE PULLEY SYSTEM IN YOUR IN- 
door small bore rifle and pistol range 
need rewiring? Well, if it does, here is 
an idea that will save money, time, effort 
and will improve the ease of operation 
of the pulley system found in most small 
bore indoor ranges. Use nylon tiller 
line, the same type used in small boats. 
It costs from one-fourth to one-fifth the 
cost of twisted wire or steel cable. 

A 500 foot roll of three-eighths inch 
nylon tiller line can be purchased from 
civilian wholesale houses that deal in 
sporting goods for about $12.00 to $13.00 
and it is sufficient to equip a four-target 
fifty-foot range. 

Nylon tiller line was installed in the 
small bore range of the 45th Rifle Co., 


USMCR, Ogden, Utah, over two years 
ago and is still in excellent condition 
even though the range facilities have 
been used by hundreds of shooters dur- 
ing that time. 

Note: To ensure against slippage 
while turning pulleys, loop nylon line 
one full turn around pulley wheels. 
Cinch lines up tight with turnbuckles as 
nylon stretches. US # MC 


1&1, 45th Rifle Co, USMCR 
Ogden, Utah 
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mines on all objectives or critical terrain, when seized, 
as a means of stopping counterattacks. 

e Soviet mines are varied in type and size, and are 
equipped with few or no safety devices. 

e Soviet minefields have no standard pattern and are 
poorly marked. 

e Extensive reconnaissance of enemy 
attempted by the Soviets. 

e Enemy minefields are subject to removal and sub- 
sequent employment against the enemy by the Soviets. 

e The Soviets will sometimes accept heavy personnel 
losses in exchange for the rapid breaching and crossing 
of minefields. 
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They taught me in boot 
camp, "Never Volunteer," but 
here's Mike McCorps asking 
for trouble again. 

Bound in this issue you 
find my first FIX-0-GRAM. 
There'll be another every 
three months. This post-paid 
card is the first time we 
know that any magazine has 
invited readers to complain. 
But we can't fix problems we 
don't know about, so here 
goes. 

We're proud of our circu- 
lation system, but nothing is 
fool-proof — not when you 
send 20,000 magazines a month 
all over the world. If you 
have trouble, YELL! But 
first, here's a little back- 
ground: 

1—What's a February maga- 
zine? Your GAZETTE is mailed 
the first of each month in 
Baltimore. The February GA- 
ZETTE is mailed 1 Feb; you 
should get it in CONUS between 
the 10th and the 15th. Other 
magazines mail earlier, some 
as early as late December for 
the February issue. Obvious-= 
ly, they can't include news 
(as we do) up through the 20th 
of January. 

2— What's second-class 
postage? It's mass produc- 
tion mailing that the Post 
Office doesn't forward. 
Exception: If YOUnotify your 
local Post Office in writing 
that your change of address is 
due to military orders, they 
will, on request, forward ALL 
your magazines. Tell us, too. 


Faithfully, 














Being a few words 
by the editors 
about the magazine you 
write 


WORDS & PICTURES 


e In this issue... 


» « » You get two looks at the transplacement program as 
it affects the stabilized battalions of the lst and 3dMar 
Divs. Maj Geissinger (p. 25) takes a battalion-level 
view, Lt Miller (p. 28) looks at company and platoon. On 
page 36 is anew type of article: a theoretical examination 
of what the helicopter might have done in a WWII battle. 
Our cover by Bob Deveau symbolizes the Marine leader. 





e Coming... 


» « « next month an analysis of Cuba by an American who 
fought with Castro. Not unrelated, next month's GAZETTE 
also reports again on the readiness of the East Coast air- 
ground team: the 2dMarDiv and 2dMAW. 





e In brief... 


- « - form here's our editorial platform: 

Articles of use and interest to Marine leaders of all 
ranks and specialties. 

Accurate and timely news by the editorial staff upon 
which topical, authoritative opinions by our reader- 
writers can be based. 

A broad base of authors with contributions from all 
hands gladly received. Maximum help to any Marine with 
an idea. 





WRITER'S CORNER 
e Send a query! 


Got an idea for a GAZETTE article? Send for our free 
Writers’ Guide. Also Say what you expect to write about, 
what approach you have in mind, and how long you expect the 
piece to be. You'll save work if you... 





Send a query! 


We may have an article on the subject. The Editors can 
advise you on recommended lengths and approaches. Often 
we know of new developments and policies not yet announced 
that affect your subject. That's why we advise would-be 
authors to 





Send a query! 
e Feedbin special for February 

Troop Test results will be well along before your article 
can see print. (We've a six-month backlog.) Don't let this 
Stop you. Just be sure you write for someone to read next 
summer or fall. 








e Writer's Incentive Awards for November 


$100 monthly prize: Competition Makes Marines by Lt R. L. 
Fischer (Also eligible for annual $500 prize. ) 








Nominated for annual $100 prize: Rommel Revisited by lstLt 
W. W. Orrange 


(The GAZETTE pays for all articles at regular rates. 
Also, each fiscal year $500 first and $250 second prizes 
are given the best major articles by Marines. Shorter 
articles are eligible for a $100 monthly prize. One short- 
short article (under 1,000 words) is nominated each month 
for the annual prize of $100.) 
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Does our defense posture call for a special security 


force not restricted to nuclear tactics? It does, says the author, 


and proceeds to tell why the Marine Corps best fits such a role 











EE ES A a a DN BE A Oo oR Ce DIS era cei 


By Capt James K. McDonald 


@ ANY DISCUSSION ON THE ROLE OF THE MARINE Corps 
today necessarily centers on the question of limited war. 
Those who ridicule the concept of limited war as im- 
possibly optimistic can only present the even more 
utopian hope for total peace as the sole alternative to 
full-scale thermonuclear war. It has, therefore, become 
obvious that limited war, with limited weapons, must 
be maintained as an alterna- 


to the conclusion that a wide area of possible conflict 
remains. In this area, use of nuclear dévices on even 
the smallest scale would be either disadvantageous or 
totally impossible. 

We have only to look at the conflicts since WWII to 
see that, in most cases, nuclear weapons would not have 
been appropriate, even if available. Surely such weap- 

' one would have been of little 





tive to mutual annihilation. 
The need for an alternative 
to unlimited war has led to 
an unusual convergence in the 
military thinking of the Army 
and Marine Corps. In the face 
of the technological revolution 
since WWII, both have been 
evolving into forces designed 
primarily for atomic combat. 
As the Army has been reduced 
in size it has increased empha- 
sis on the mobility of para- 
troop and air-transported for- 
mations. These forces are 
characterized by concentrated 
firepower and high destructive 
capability per man. Tradi- 
tional concepts governing the 
use of land armies in extend- 
ed continental campaigns 
have been largely discarded. 
The creation of an atom- 
armed STRAC (Strategic 
Army Corps) is indicative of 
current Army strategic think- 
ing. The Army has come to 
use the Marine Corps terms, 
“force in readiness” and “‘fire 
brigade,” in describing its 
mission. Both services use such 
terms to describe forces which 








The individual Marine 
“, . . most efficient fighting 
machine in the world”—CMC 


use against the post-war Com- 
munist guerrillas in Greece; 
or against the Communist 
bandits and rebels in Malaya 
and Indochina; or in the peri- 
odic crises in the Middle East. 

The Korean War offered 
the most likely opportunity 
for the advantageous use of 
nuclear weapons. But consid- 
ering the enemy, the terrain, 
and the objective (which was 
not total annihilation of the 
enemy forces), it seems doubt- 
ful that use of atomics would 
have been appropriate. 

Furthermore, if we had 
used them, the immense dam- 
age to our cause in | world 
opinion would have been: ir- 
reparable. Recalling the prop- 
aganda capital the Chinese 
Communists made from utter- 
ly groundless charges of bac- 
teriological warfare, it is not 
difficult to imagine the prop- 
aganda effect of American use 
of even the smallest atomic 
device—especially against an 
Asiatic enemy. 

All of which is not to write 








may actually be unsuitable for obtaining limited (and 
not necessarily purely military) objectives. 

The apparent convergence of roles is the inevitable 
resuit of the current confusion in determining the re- 
lationship between atomic and conventional forces and 
weapons, and the uses appropriate to each. 

In assessing the role of armed forces in conflicts short 
of total war, both the Army and Marine Corps have 
relied on development of so-called “tactical” nuclear 
weapons. The dominant factor in the Army’s planning 
has had to be its heavy commitment to NATO. To give 
the Atlantic Alliance any semblance of balance against 
the vast number of Russian and satellite divisions con- 
fronting it, the Army has been forced to rely on tactical 
nuclear weapons as a substitute for conventionally 
equipped forces. 

The Marine Corps, however, is not governed by these 
same considerations. A brief inquiry into the advan- 
tages and limitations of tactical nuclear weapons leads 


off entirely the possibility of 
limited conflicts in which use of atomic weapons would 
be the appropriate strategy. The point is. that: the 
US must not be caught in a position of exclusive’ de- 
pendence on tactical nuclear weapons to meet limited 
military emergencies. 

The Marine Corps should be especially prepared for 
commitment in situations in which it can hope to 
achieve its objectives without relying on nuclear weap- 
ons. There is a wide range of special functions, vital 
to the national interest and calling for a highly trained 
and professional force, which the Marine Corps is 
uniquely qualified to perform. 

First, let’s see why this sort of special security force, 
not restricted to nuclear tactics, would be invaluable 
for the execution of national policy. Secondly, let’s: see 
why the Marine Corps is particularly fitted to assume 
such a role. Then we may consider the way the Marine 
Corps could adapt itself to this role. 

The many limited conflicts of the past 15 years have 
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Marines maneuver against Communist sniper in Korea’s Chosin Reservoir sector—since the “objective 


. . » Was not total annihilation of the enemy forces,” Marines did the job with conventional weapons. 


shown that the use of force has been dependent upon 
political conditions, and has been directed toward po- 
litical objectives. Furthermore, past experience indi- 
cates we can expect more such situations. Anti-Western 
elements throughout the world have gained immense 
flexibility by using subversion, guerrilla warfare, terror- 
ism, and so-called ‘‘volunteer” forces. The more the 
West becomes committed to nuclear tactics, the wider 
is the area left open for Communist subversion and in- 
cursion. The object of this strategy is to leave the West 
with no alternative between total war and peace at un- 
favorable terms. 


Free Nations Look for Protection 


It seems clear that minor aggression—or what is awk- 
wardly but accurately termed ‘externally supported in- 
ternal subversion” —and artificially fomented rebellion, 
offer the most promising tactics for Communist ex- 
ploitation in the immediate future. Lebanon, Tibet, 
and Laos offer recent illustrations of these methods. 

The American policy for countering the Communist 
threat has been essentially one of maintaining the status 
quo throughout the world in order to assure stable po- 
litical regimes, and the peaceful transfer of power. This 
implies that one of the most common of the Marine 
Corps’ potential functions may be that of bringing or- 
der to localized conflicts, or of arresting trends toward 
political anarchy. 

These situations may not always represent clear-cut 
conflicts between Communist and non-Communist ele- 
ments. The international situation and balance is such 
that neither the US nor the Soviet Union can long tol- 
erate a local conflict threatening to upset the world 
balance in favor of the other side. The partition of so 
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many nations by military truce lines representing gen- 
erally the military front at the time fighting was sup- 
pressed, is ample evidence of the impossibility of local 
conflicts not involving the great world powers. Unless 
we maintain a force appropriate for protecting our in- 
terests in such conflicts, we will be at the mercy of any 
group of fanatics suddenly appearing on the scene in 
an inflammable area, with relatively small but polliti- 
cally effective forces. 

It is a well known paradox that many non-Commu- 
nist nations are extremely wary of giving any appear- 
ance of dependence upon the US—yet constantly fear 
the US may not give them adequate support when their 
security is threatened. We must have a force prepared 
to meet this sort of political contingency—a force pre- 
pared to give maximum military support with a mini- 
mum effect on the political independence of the nation 
aided. If we deny ourselves the ability of responding 
adequately to requests for support, we are thrown back 
closer to the alternatives of “power without force” or 
total war. 

It is, therefore, obvious that a security force not pre- 
committed to nuclear tactics, or to a single military 
doctrine, is essential to our defense establishment. 

Next we must consider the characteristics of the Ma- 
rine Corps which suit it uniquely for such a security 
force role. Traditionally the Marine Corps has been 
used in situations calling for the threat or use of force 
for limited political objectives. 

LtCol Charles A. LeClaire, in his article, The Ma- 
rines Have Landed (Gazette: July ’59), clarified the 
reasons why international precedents make the use of 
Marines much less likely to be considered an act of war 
than the commitment of other forces, in many circum- 
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History and tradition mark the elite professional 


fighting force esteemed in all quarters, 


by all people. The Marines are such a force. 
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stances. Speaking of the American “right and duty to 
protect its lawful and legitimate interests whenever and 
wherever necessary,” he concludes that “The President 
has the authority to employ the armed forces under his 
command for this purpose, and the Congress has spe- 
cifically provided the Marine Corps for such use. The 
ordering of Marine Corps units into foreign countries 
for this purpose is in accord with international law, 
custom and precedent... [and] furthermore, is in 
strict accord with the law of this nation on this subject.” 

The nature of the Marine Corps as a balanced force 
of extremely versatile capabilities makes it peculiarly 
suitable as a non-nuclear security force. Its close rela- 
tionship with the Navy, organic air and ground sup- 
porting arms, mobility and flexibility, amphibious and 
airborne potential, all combine to make the Corps an 
unusually self-contained and versatile force. Assump- 
tion of a primarily non-nuclear role would demand this 
sort of versatility. What is termed “conventional” war- 
fare may well, in this day and age, turn out to be ex- 
ceedingly unconventional. Indeed, the employment of 
nuclear devices tactically reduces military flexibility. 
Their use necessarily requires special conditions, elab- 
orate calculations, high level decisions, and large safety 
margins. 


The Corps... 

The Marine Corps as a professional force, with a long 
history of military successes and a tradition of the high- 
est integrity, is a fighting organization commanding re- 
spect in all quarters. Such a professional force can be 
viewed much more objectively by the publi¢ than forces 
raised by conscription or by a suddenly stimulated re- 
cruitment. The Corps is, in a word, a force which can 
be detached from much of the dangerous cant surround- 
ing the commitment of American troops overseas. This 
detachment would be invaluable in engagements nec- 
essary to defend the national interest, but not necessarily 
related to the ideological presuppositions usually at- 
tending recent American engagements abroad. We must 
tailor our ideological enthusiasms to the facts of each 
situation. No longer can we hope to impose attitudes 
of total mobilization, total war and unconditional sur- 
render upon situations indiscriminately. Negotiation, 
mediation and adjustment are essential today in Amer- 
ican foreign policy. It is logical that a military force 
which could be used to further these ends, without 
bringing into play political absolutes, would be of the 
highest value. 

Having outlined the special qualifications of the Ma- 
rine Corps for assuming the responsibilities of a non- 
nuclear security force, we should next consider some of 
the consequences of such duties on the future develop- 


can do the job 


ment of the Corps. It is apparent that the basis for this 
type of force already exists. However, the new require- 
ment for the Corps to maintain a high degree of readi- 
ness for non-nuclear warfare would cause some signifi- 
cant changes in organization and training. 

These changes largely represent the development of 
additional capabilities, with only a minimal subtrac- 
tion of existing tactical nuclear capabilities. The tech- 
niques of so-called conventional warfare would not 
eliminate the possibility of rapid conversion to a tacti- 
cal nuclear force should the occasion demand. 


Crash programs demand crash action 


Consideration of the situations in which nuclear tac- 
tics are not feasible reveals that they largely call for the 
organization of forces along lines similar to those nec- 
essary for the use of nuclear weapons. The principles 
of unit separation, high mobility, and extended com- 
munications are in fact the same principles necessary 
for dealing with irregular forces, mountainous terrain, 
guerrilla warfare, and coverage of extended fronts with 
limited forces. 

It should not be overlooked that even in situations 
ostensibly suited for the use of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons, the very possibility of their use will cause both 
offensive and defensive tactics to be centered around 
principles denying lucrative atomic targets to the en- 
emy. This leads to the obvious conclusion that, other 
things being equal, the advantage will probably go to 
the side best prepared in the techniques of non-nuclear 
warfare as well, since conventional weapons would prob- 
ably determine the outcome. For all these reasons it is 
apparent that a force prepared primarily for conven- 
tional limited warfare would maintain a very high de- 
gree of readiness for tactical nuclear warfare as well. 

To provide the special quality of leadership necessary 
for such a special role, intensive training in the tech- 











Capt McDonald, Phillips Acad- 
emy ‘50; Yale '54; St. Antony’s 
College '58; and now a graduate 
student at Oxford, reverts to 
type here (PitLdr 1/3, 1955-56), 
and discusses the role of the 
Marine Corps in the atomic age. 
Marines, he says, should be es- 
pecially prepared for situations 
in which reliance on nuclear 
weapons is unnecessary in gaining their objectives. 
He is convinced that a force not “pre-committed to 
nuclear tactics, or to a single military doctrine is 
essential to our defense establishment.” 
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niques of coordination with political authorities, and 
of cooperation with foreign armed forces, would have 
to be undertaken. It would be essential as well that the 
Marine Corps develop permanent lines of liaison and 
coordination with the negotiating arm of American pol- 
icy, the State Department. 

The Lebanon crisis demonstrated the need for some 
working arrangement of this sort. The crash program 
preceding the landings in July 1958, for creation of an 
ad hoc command and coordination structure between 
the diplomatic troubleshooting team and the military 
forces, had to bypass many established inter-department- 
al staff patterns. A force trained and equipped in com- 
bined operations and prepared to meet any politico- 
military situation, however fluid, would be a valuable 
adjunct to American diplomacy. It follows that this 
force would need to have immediately available such 
staff officers as interpreters and foreign area specialists 
for intelligence and liaison use. 

All Marine officers would need periodic indoctrina- 
tion in the ramifications of limited operations in vola- 
tile situations. Troops in turn would have to be ori- 
ented in this respect, and the necessity for the highest 
standards of discipline and conduct in such a role 
would be clear. Education in propaganda and counter- 
propaganda techniques would be essential both to pre- 
vent the inadvertent provision of grist for the enemy 
propaganda mills, and to prepare members of the force 
to, cope with psychological warfare offensives. 

It hardly needs saying that the Marine Corps would 
continue to maintain and develop its helicopter and 
amphibious landing capabilities. These tactics would 
continue to play a key role in all planning and training. 
New, emphasis would be given to training to deal with 
terrorists and guerrillas. Skill in combat in built-up 
areas would assume great importance. Indoctrination 
in foreign weapons systems, and in the military organ- 
ization of other nations, would be valuable. Night 
training and systematic preparation for fighting in all 
climates and in all types of terrain, and for jungle and 
mountain warfare in particular, would have to be un- 
dertaken. All ranks would have to be prepared to oper- 
ate as a much lower standard of amenities than Amer- 
ican forces have become accustomed to. The Corps 
must be able to operate with only skeletal supply and 
administrative apparatus, with little room for non- 
essentials. Finally, even greater emphasis would be 
placed on operation in independent commands of all 
sizes. 

_ It is well.to emphasize at this point that this con- 
cept of. a primarily non-nuclear security force role for 
the Marine Corps does not envision any fundamental 
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change in the Navy-Marine Corps relationship. Indeed, 
it must be recognized that the Corps would probably 
depend even more than before on Navy teamwork in 
fulfilling this kind of role. 

Two obvious consequences of the standards necessary 
for the preparation of an effective security force of the 
type proposed here are: first, the desirability of long- 
er minimum enlistments; and, second, the maintenance 
of the highest standards in recruiting and in officer pro- 
curement. The intensive specialized training necessary 
to provide such a versatile and professionally compe- 
tent force would make rapid personnel turnover eco- 
nomically wasteful, as well as strategically dangerous to 
the extent that it reduced the readiness of the force. 
Concurrently, the requirements of the force would de- 
mand men of first-rate ability to meet the high stand- 
ards that would necessarily prevail. 


Meeting the challenge 

In weighing the possibility of a Marine Corps as- 
sumption of the role of a limited war security force, 
primarily designed for non-nuclear warfare, three ques- 
tions must be answered. 

First: does the national interest demand such a force? 
I hope I have at least outlined the arguments calling 
for an alternative to tactical nuclear warfare by de- 
scribing the occasions when atomic weapons would be 
either disadvantageous or impossible for tactical, geo- 
graphic or political reasons. 

Second: if there is a need for such a security force, 
can the Marine Corps logically provide it? I have indi- 
cated several characteristics uniquely fitting the Marine 
Corps for such a role, not only because of its tradition- 
al use in a similar role, but also because of its size, com- 
position, and versatility—along with its reputation and 
professional quality. 

Finally, what would such a role mean in the future 
development of the Corps? I have pointed out the ex- 
tent to which the Marine Corps already conforms to 
the requirements of the type of force projected. I have 
further suggested how far present capabilities should 
be maintained, while adding the preparation in special 
techniques necessary for facing engagements in which 
conventional weapons would be appropriate. 

Taking all this into account, we can only conclude 
that the professional versatility required of such a se- 
curity force would possibly be beyond that previously 
demanded of any military organization. Nevertheless, 
it is a role the Marine Corps can adopt with confidence 
that it will meet the challenge—and not be found 
US g MC 
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If At First... 


down. ‘Four, three, . . 


wet the fuse?” 





from pilots overhead. “Two, one,.... . 


@ IN prRePARING for the most powerful bomb ever fired at Desert Rock, Marines were positioned in 
trenches only a few thousand yards from ground zero. All was in readiness. 

A Marine fighter plane loaded with instruments circled above. The pilot’s mission was to fly through 
the mushroom cloud. A radio jeep, entrenched near the commanding general, blared the final count- 
.’ counted the announcer, while over the same frequency was heard conversation 
” Everyone tensed, but nothing happened. Then after a few 
moments of complete silence, the loudspeaker echoed the question of the puzzled young pilot, ‘““Who 
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STABILITY: 
ITS 


WONDERFUL 


By Major Robert S. Geissinger 


g SO WHAT Is STABILITY? Without it there can be chaos. 
With it there is strength. As opposed to fluidity, stabil- 
ity generates cohesion—the ability to stick together. And 
“togetherness,” as it applies to the transplacement bat- 
talions of today, hasn’t been heard of since WWII. 

The beauty of the transplacement program lies in 
its stability. Bull sessions on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of these battalions, although frequent, are 
almost always confined to people within the program. 
Officers and Staff NCO’s who have never been in a trans- 
placement unit probably have little idea of how really 
great it is. This is to acquaint the curious and the 
interested with the most refreshing tour available in the 
FMF. 

For those unfamiliar with the unit transplacement 
program, it is simply this: the transfer of units to and 
from the Far East in lieu of replacement drafts as we 
knew them back in the days of Korea and post-Korea. 
To date, the only units being “transplaced” are infantry 
battalions. Sometimes they are referred to as “30-month 
battalions.” 

Unfortunately, there are too few of these battalions. 
Many of the readers of this article will probably get no 
closer to a transplacement battalion than division or 
regiment. Perhaps no closer than the pages of this 
magazine! 

Stability in personnel, stability in logistics, and stabil- 
ity in training—these are the “‘staples” of the transplace- 


ment battalions. tits 

Personnel stability: Permanent transfers out -of, the" 
battalion are few. Transfers of a temporary’ nature due 
to TAD orders to schools are rare. Even then, the ' 
Marines are invariably returned to their parent units. 
Losses due to expiration of enlistment are negligible: 
Most men in the lower pay grades are on their first year 
of four-year enlistments. Losses due to humanitarian 
or hardship discharges, confinements, and desertion - 
are far below average. To have all the officers and staff 
NCO’s authorized by the TO is more than most FMF 
unit commanders ever hope for. They are there in.:the.- 
transplacement battalion. All the troops are there, too. 

Only those officers and staff NCO’s who are eligible 
for an overseas tour “lock on” to the transplacement 
battalion. Once they join the battalion they are “‘in.’:.. 
Only an unusual circumstance takes them from. the.. 
battalion before completion of a normal tour in the: 
transplacement program. : 

Logistics stability: From individual 782 gear up to 
and including organic battalion equipment such: as: 
motor transport, it is all there as the TE says it should . 
be. Shortages created by loss or “WOIS” are readily 
replaced. Replenishment supplies are available in ade. 
quate quantities and within reasonable time. There ‘is 
no need for hoarding. Constant participation of these: 
battalions in major exercises keeps the entire logistical 
picture current and accurate, Embarkation data such as: 
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Transplacement Battalion—all the troops are there 


UP & IT Tables, loading plans, ship and aircraft charac- 
teristics, landing plans, and serial assignments become 
routine administration. 

Training stability is the greatest ever! Since its forma- 
tion in August 1959, our battalion has taken part in 
three major exercises. We are planning a fourth. The 
first was an air lift by fixed-wing aircraft. All organic 
equipment and supplies of the battalion as a part of an 
RLT, in addition to the personnel, are capable of being 
air-lifted. The second exercise was a heli-lift from an 
LPH to Landing Zones ashore. The entire battalion, 
with all its supporting units as a BLT, was embarked 
aboard an LPH and on D-day was lifted ashore by 
22 HUS and four HR2S. Not one piece of ‘‘administra- 
tive” gear had to meet us on the beach! The third was 
a conventional landing, ship-to-shore, in LVT, LCM, 
and LCVP. Where else can such thorough, well-rounded, 
complete amphibious training be had except in the 
transplacement programs? 


Unit Designation Problem 


It would be remiss to avoid mention of some of the 
problems in the transplacement program. Not all is 
peaches and cream. One of the biggest headaches is 
the unit designation problem. Presently, the identity 
of a battalion is lost in maze of regimental nomencla- 
ture. Making parenthetical reference to past association 
of a battalion to a regiment contributes no more to the 
identity of a unit than if identified with the regiment 
it will join in the future. It would be more appropriate 
to identify a battalion in the transplacement program 
with only the regiment to which it is currently assigned. 
Retaining the identity of past attachments serves little 
if any purpose. Administrative adjustments required 
by changing from one regimental designation or attach- 
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Administrative records—like picking up a used car 


ment to another would involve far less confusion in the 
future than the present system. (Ed: This problem 
has been solved. See MCA Newsletter, January ’61, for 
new battalion designations.) 

Accumulation of manuals, directives, and administra- 
tive records is a problem for a new battalion. Picking 
up the loose ends left behind by a battalion recently de- 
parted for the Far East is like picking up a used car in 
a real hot deal. No way of telling what you’ve got until 
you get in and drive. The battalion departing for over- 
seas is supposed to leave behind the orders and direc- 
tives it will, in turn, pick up on arrival at its destina- 
tion. Manuals should also be left for the newly formed 
battalion. 

This happens only in part. Upon the activation of 
our battalion there was a serious shortage of manuals, 
MarCor Bulletins, MarCor Orders, etc. Naturally, this 
is not an insurmountable problem. But the solution is 
tremendously time consuming. Collecting all the 
authorized publications and searching out references is 
an administrative bottleneck. This situation will take 
care of itself in time as the program ages. 

The supply officer has problems of his own. It seems 
he can never catch up. Supply officers who are to join a 
transplacement battalion should be ordered to report 
prior to departure of the embarking predecessor unit. 
To pick up equipment and supplies from an organiza- 
tion 30 days departed is not the ideal solution. Nor is 
leaving organic equipment behind for another unit to 
pick up. The problems of maintenance, accountability, 
records, and reports created by this transfer of gear 
without “contact relief” could easily be avoided by 
transplacement battalions taking all organic gear with 
them wherever they go. 

To every rule there is the exception. By the time the 
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Benefits and pitfalls of stability are disinas The real Cae 


of the program lies in the hidden “extras’—learning, doing, making 
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lieutenant, platoon leader type, finishes Basic School, 
. takes his proceed, delay, and travel to the West Coast’ 
then puts in 12 to 15 months in the States in a trans- 
placement battalion at Camp Pendleton, he is ineligible 
to go overseas. More fortunate junior officers have 
managed to “lock on” in units scheduled to go overseas 
a few months after they join. Another exception in this 
area is the vague policy of replacing the battalion com- 
mander and one of the two majors (either the S-3 or the 
ExecO) shortly before the battalion transplaces. True, 
loss of any of the three would not seriously affect the 
overall status of the battalion. However, it would be 
ideal to “ship out” with the same CO, ExecO, and S-3 
as with all the other officers and men. But, by the time 
these and other ineligibles are scheduled for relief, the 
stability of the remainder of the command, from basic 
infantryman on up, compensates for the loss. 

Up to now, we have dealt only with the obvious bene- 
fits of stability, and some of the obvious pitfalls. There 
are, however, some hidden benefits that should be 
brought to light. Enthusiasm for the transplacement 
battalion is generated by the hidden benefits as well as 
those that are obvious. Such items as unit integrity, 
outstanding morale, enlisted promotion opportunities, 
and full allowance cf personnel and equipment are all 
a part of stability. 


“Completeness’ Is the Word 


Of these hidden benefits, unit integrity heads the list. 
“Solid completeness” is the transplacement battalion 
in two words. All the people with all their gear. Every- 
one trains together, learns together, makes mistakes to- 
gether—and accomplishes remarkable feats together. 
The squad leader has the same men with him as long as 
he is a worthy leader. The platoon sergeant and the 
platoon leader have ample opportunity for extended 
observation of the men in their unit. Men in the lower 
grades who are quick to learn, eager to show themselves 
as alert and willing Marines, are recognized early in 
the program. 

The battalion commander of a transplacement bat- 
talion has enlisted promotion authority for the lower 
pay grades that is definitely beneficial. It provides for 
rewarding individuals who stand out among their 
contemporaries. Periods of observation uninterrupted 
by transfers, of either the reporting senior or the indi- 
vidual concerned, assure equitable promotion oppor- 
tunities. Only the professionally deserving who receive 
realistic conduct and proficiency markings may be pro- 
moted. 

The natural succession of benefits derived from sta- 
bility brings us now to the spirit of wholehearted co. 
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operation in a common effort morale. In the lower pay 
grades it is outstanding. Among the officers it is out- 
standing. The morale of Staff NCO’s is excellent—just 
less than outstanding because some (E-7’s) feel their 
billets are not entirely commensurate with their rank 
and prestige. This is not peculiar to transplacement 
battalions alone. 

When the squad leader, the platoon leader, and the 
company commander take stock of their domain and 
find they have everyone they are supposed to have, they 
are delighted and amazed. A great morale booster. 
Having all their gear helps too. Guard details, working 
parties, and schools that take men from their units don’t 
count. These are ever present, like the measles and the 
mumps! But to watch a team blossom from a group of 
apathetic individuals, at the start of the training cycle, 
into a unit of enthusiastic, energetic, professional 
Marines at the end of the schedule—this is a reward 
equalled by none. 

It’s obvious that the benefits and the advantages of 
stability outweigh the problems. It is a real pleasure 
to do a tour with a transplacement battalion. It is a 
privilege and an honor to be a part of such a unit. All 
those new lieutenants coming fresh from Basic School 
to a transplacement battalion, whether eligible for over- 
seas duty or not, will get training for which they have 
just been prepared, and which is available no where else 
in the Marine Corps. The old “Salts” will find a re- 
freshing change in the duty with the FMF. 

There may be echelons or individuals who don’t 
share my enthusiasm for the transplacement program or 
duty in a transplacement battalion. But there are plenty 
who do. One thing no one can deny: It is the finest 
practical education available in the Marine Corps today. 
I am not alone in my eager hope that the Controlled 
Input/Unit Transplacement Program enjoys a long and 
illustrious life in the Marine Corps. US # MC 











Maj Geissinger ‘tei this “<“ 
cle while serving as ExO, 2/9 
during its stateside phase of 
transplacement. Since in the 
same billet, he’s entered the 
overseas stage (the battalion 
landed on Okinawa 11Dec60). 
He’s still so strong on the pro- 
gram he feels real sorry “for 
those who cannot partake of it.” 
He has seen both sides of orders reading “FFT over- 
seas;” he joined lstMarDiv in Korea in 1952 via the 
18th Rep! Draft. Is there any doubt which way is 
best? we he owt and tells you why. 

























































PLACEMENT: 


The transplacement battalion platoon leader can’t snow his 










OPPORTUNITY 
AND CHALLENGE 


By IstLt J. G. Miller 






troops with a flash of speed, dash and accuracy. He’s got to serve 


#® BACK IN THE OLD CORPS, BEFORE THE DAY OF THE 
transplacement battalion, we Marines had a problem. 
The rifleman, the “cutting edge” of our force in readi- 
ness, had his individual FMF tour date. As an individ- 
ual, he was often shuffled about from unit to unit as 
personnel sections throughout the Corps tried to bal- 
ance unit strengths in a desperate juggling act. The 
platoon leader couldn’t respond to the maxim, “Know 
thy troops.” He was hard pressed even to follow the 
common substitute: “Just keep track of ’em.” 

The rapid turnover in company grade officers added 
another dimension to the problem. In a single FMF 
tour the average Marine saw a dizzying file of modern 
Presley O’Bannons troop past. In time he tired. He 
quit trying to adjust to the changes brought on by a 
succession of “captains-of-the-month.” 

This is changed—now that we have stabilized battal- 
ions with controlled input. Officers and men entering 
the program can expect to serve a minimum of 15 
months with the same unit, often as long as 30 months. 
The.transplacement experiment has matured into a sys- 
tem. It: is solving many of the personal and unit prob- 
lems which the instability previously generated. 

The transplacement system presents an opportunity 
to achieve a high degree of personal fulfillment and unit 
efficiency. ‘This achievement, however, will not come 
about automatically. The system will succeed or fail, 
depending on the performance of the individual Ma- 
rine, The platoon leader, because he has direct and 
continuous contact with his men, is in a key position to 
bring about the desired result. The system won’t do it 
for |him. 

A lot can happen in 15 months. The lieutenant’s re- 
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15 months with the same men and he has to stay with the program 


lations with his platoon are not likely to remain static 
under the various pressures of time. A healthy relation- 
ship will improve steadily toward an end result of mu- 
tual satisfaction in a job well done. A relationship be- 
gun on a basis of mutual mistrust and indifference will 
deteriorate to one which is downright intolerable. 

Two points are worth remembering in analyzing the 
platoon leader’s areas of influence and responsibility. 
Time will not only permit, it will demand that the lieu- 
tenant probe deeply into problems which confront him. 
Additionally, the length of the transplacement tour re- 
quires the platoon leader to follow through on any proj- 
ect he begins. He cannot reasonably expect to find an 
heir to his various buckets of worms. 

In training his men, the transplacement platoon lead- 
er begins with the distinct advantages of guaranteed 
high attendance and the prospect of progressive indi- 
vidual, unit, and combined training. Freed from the 
necessity of repeating the training cycle every few 
months, he can explore general military subjects in 
great detail. To a solid base of technical knowledge, he 
can add intensive sessions of practical application. 

Basic School handouts, and the lieutenant’s little file 
of canned lectures, will prove inadequate once Marines 
warm to the subject and begin asking questions. Only 
additional research by the platoon leader will provide 
the answers. Finally, as practical exercises become 
tougher and tougher, they will reveal weaknesses in 
training material offered. The platoon leader must be 
alert to sense these weaknesses, then tailor his instruc- 
tion to correct them. 

The lieutenant should recognize the possibility of 
combining several related military subjects in practical 










exercises. A combat course, for individual Marines, can 
test each man’s knowledge of map reading, basic infan- 
try weapons, first aid, fire direction, intelligence and 
counterintelligence procedures. On the unit level, squad 
and fire team tactics can be supplemented by practical 
training in guerrilla warfare, code of conduct, escape- 
evasion, and survival. 


Educate and motivate the troops 


Military writers like to dwell on the American fight- 
ing man’s ignorance of the politics, policies, and tradi- 
tions of his own country, as well as those of his allies 
and potential enemies. A regular series of informative 
lectures can provide a partial solution to this problem. 
But two things must be kept in mind. First, the aver- 
age Marine, by temperament and previous training, is 
not inclined to sit attentively through lengthy dis- 
courses on the fine points of political science. Lectures 
must be short and pointed. Second, most Marines tend 
to accept as gospel material which bears the stamp of 
approval of their military superiors. For this reason, 
the lieutenant must present both sides of any controver- 
sial question. It is dirty pool to mount the soap box 
and begin some private axe-grinding before a captive 
and basically receptive audience. 

The effectiveness of off-duty education depends large- 
ly on the attentiveness of the platoon leader to the needs 
of his men. Education officers at higher echelons can 
make final arrangements and unravel the more compli- 
cated problems. The impetus for action in matters of 
education, however, must come from the platoon lead- 
er. Of paramount importance is the need for Marines 
to continue with schooling interrupted by their en- 





trance into the Corps. In many cases, men havefaban- 
doned their formal schooling less than two yearg short 


of receiving secondary school diplomas. These diy{lomas 
or equivalent : credentials can be obtained tHrough 
G.E.D, testing and careful follow-up correspoidence 
with state boards of education and individual séhools. 
The importance of these documents cannot bé over- 
stressed. They provide a basis for future schooljng or 
job-seeking in today’s competitive society. { 

Some Marines will be eligible for various colleg? level 
and officer candidate programs. The platoon leacer can 
put his own recent educational experience to work in 
grooming these men for college boards and other en- 
trance examinations. 

In today’s stabilized system, more personal problems 
will fall into the platoon leader’s lap than ever before. 
Financial troubles usually head the list. The lieutenant 
soon gets the feeling he is the last line of defense against 
a swarm of tax collectors, tailors, and book salesmen. 
The impact of money worries on the average Marine 
cannot be taken lightly. Lack of prompt help can drive 











men to acts of desperation entirely unwarranted by the 
circumstances. The young Marine’s tendency to make 
his situation as dramatic as possible usually adds fuel 
to the flames. The lieutenant may diagnose a financial 
situation as easily remedied—but he must give the man 
with the problem some reason to share that confidence. 

A reference file of federal and state income tax regu- 
lations will prove valuable. Some knowledge of the pit- 
falls of long term financing will be required. So armed, 
the platoon leader should be able to help extricate men 
who are already buried in pits of various depths. Basic 
familiarity with the workings of federal, state, and local 
welfare agencies will help guide the Marine whose fam- 
ily finds itself in need of assistance. 

Sometimes the Marine’s tolerant scorn for all things 
non-Marine melts in the face of determined female as- 
sault. Then a new series of problems develops. A ‘dear 
John” letter, traditionally a source of humor, can be 
decidedly unfunny when it is received overseas. Another 
overseas problem is posed by the 18-year-old who, now 
that he is finally drawing lance corporal’s pay, decides 
to marry Yoshiko and take her back to the States, often 
‘rin the face of strong opposition at home. At times like 
these, the previously mentioned penchant for dramatics 
is likely to introduce complications. In many cases, ac- 
tion taken at platoon level can be decisive. Preventive 
steps, taken early, may keep a man’s emotional tangles 
from leading him into rash action which could wipe 
out months of good work. 

The platoon leader must be aware of two general chal- 
lenges which are constantly present as he moves through 
the areas which have been discussed above. First, he 
must always be alert to the opportunities for developing 
leadership within his own unit. And finally, he must 
realize the importance of mentally preparing his men 
for combat in the most complete and far-reaching of 
all wars. 

The question of developing leadership among the 
junior men is critical. The continued effectiveness of 
the system depends largely on its ability to produce its 
own small unit leaders as it requires them. Unit train- 
ing will progress to a state where fire team and squad 
leaders can handle most unusual situations on their 
own initiative. Some shifting of billets within small 
units may be necessary to resolve personality conflicts 
that will develop, and to provide opportunity for those 





Lt Miller found that serving as 
a platoon leader in a transplace- 
ment battalion presented differ- 
ent problems than those posed 
in the days of “shuffle the indi- 
vidual.” When you move out for 
the 15-month tour, he says, you | 
will have to follow through any | 
project you begin. You cannot 

“ hope to have someone else in- 
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Marine Corps in 1957 after being graduated from | 
Yale University. He was a rifle platoon leader with 
1/5 and 1/9/1 and when last heard from he was bat- 
talion adjutant of 1/7/1. 














men who are ready to handle more responsibility. The 
platoon leader must look for signs of stagnation within 
his smaller units. Constant shifting of unit leaders, 
however, creates in the mind of the Marine the same 
uncertainty that the new system is designed to remove. 
A delicate balance must be maintained. 

The platoon leader’s attention to a_ progressively 
sophisticated training schedule will insure that the man 
who comes from ITR as a rifleman gains the military 
knowledge and experience needed to lead a fire team, 
and eventually a squad. A problem remains—that of 
developing the potential leader’s drive and willingness 
to assume responsibility for others as well as himself. A 
constant source of frustration is the capable rifleman 
who, for reasons best known to himself, does not want 
to leave his comfortable niche at the bottom of the 
pecking order. Several mechanical devices, in the form 
of special assignments outside of the regular command 
structure, may help to draw him out of his shell. Mili- 
tary instruction gives a man opportunity to develop 
poise and command presence, as well as to perfect his 
own technical knowledge. The platoon leader must 
work closely with these beginning instructors to see 
that their presentations are effective. Additionally, men 
might be assigned to organizing athletic teams within 
a special services program, or to the contact work re- 
quired to run an effective off-duty education program. 
More often, though, a basic realignment of attitude is 
required. 


The difference—drive and determination 

Desire, terrifically hard to instill in individuals, is the 
key factor in small unit leadership. It often springs 
suddenly from unexpected sources. The man who has 
consistently been a hard charger may cool off unexplain- 
edly; the perennial anchor man, who wakes up one 
morning full of ambition, rises to fill his place. A man 
with drive and ability can climb faster within the trans- 
placement system than elsewhere. The indifferent man 
will find that time in grade alone does not keep him in 
the competition. Only the real leader can stand up to 
15 months of close scrutiny by his subordinates, as well 
as his superiors. 

The question of mental preparation for both cold 
and hot warfare takes the platoon leader’s job out of a 
vacuum. Here is the recurrent theme which runs 
through his various tasks and responsibilities and links 
them to the realities of today’s military situation. The 
mission of the Marine Corps is not that of a summer 
boys’ camp. It becomes necessary to do some thinking 
along ‘upward and onward” lines, however, if efficient, 
professional fighting units are to emerge from the trans- 
placement system. 

Improvements in arms and equipment, and advances 
in amphibious doctrine, are keeping the Marine Corps 
in step with constantly changing requirements of mod- 
ern warfare. Marines have established a reputation as a 
fighting force without peer—but not because of fancy 
gear. The esprit, drive, and gritty determination of the 
individual Marine have made the difference. These 
traits are born in boot camp, but they must be nu- 
tured and developed in the operating forces if they are 
to survive. 

Here is the platoon leader’s supreme challenge, one 
which requires leadership of the highest type. US@MC 
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You've got to _ do-it-to-learn-it 
is the basis for turning out the 


combat-ready Marine for the FMF 
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® First INFANTRY TRAINING REGIMENT, CAMP LE- 
jeune, where 20,000 Marines a year receive Individual 
Combat Training, has just switched to a new syllabus. 
Recruits are getting more night training, increased 
weapons instruction, and extra emphasis on practical 
application in all phases of training. Goal of the new 
syllabus: to impart knowledge of basic infantry skills 
which will produce self-confident, motivated, thinking 
Marines—ready to take their places in Fleet Marine 
Force units throughout the world. Last year 52% of 
the graduates of Ist ITR reported to the FMF. The 
remainder went to posts and stations. 

The new schedule is compacted into 18 syllabus 
training days for a total of 17114 hours of training. 
Within 24 days after arriving, the average Marine has 
completed ICT and is homeward bound on leave. To 
accomplish this, the training tempo at Camp Geiger, 
home of Ist ITR, moves at a rapid pace with no wasted 
motion. 

The regiment has two battalions, each having six 
training companies. Because the number of men re- 
porting for ICT varies greatly throughout the year, each 
battalion has an immediate capability for activating 


additional companies. The 2d Marine Division and 
Force Troops provide officers and SNCOs to augment 
these extra companies and also furnish instructors for 
the S-3 section. Officers and NCOs of each company 
provide the leadership and guidance which is especially 
vital at this stage of the fledgling Marine's service. 

The key word in carrying out the ambitious new 
training program is ‘centralization.” The locus of this 
centralization lies in the regimental S-3 section. One 
hundred and fifty instructors in the section, most of 
them SNCOs, are responsible for disseminating the ma- 
terial found in 78 new lesson plans to thousands of stu- 
dents daily. Instructors are divided into one of two 
sub-sections, tactics or weapons. Each instructor is pro- 
ficient as a primary instructor in three or more sub- 
jects. He is also capable of acting as an assistant in- 
structor on additional subjects. Such centralization re- 
sults in a high degree of uniformity in material pre- 
sented. 

Lectures have been cut to the absolute minimum. An 
18-year-old retains much more if he actually does it 
himself, rather than being told how it should be done. 
Frills are not found at Ist ITR. The student finds him- 
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Realism is stressed in all tactical problems and on 





New Combat Training 
Syllabus at ITR 










Day Night 















General Subjects Hours Hours 
Camouflage & Concealment 21, 
Individual Movement 41 3 
Construction of Obstacles 1% 
Illumination, Signals & Flares VA l 
Infra-red Devices ] l 
Night Noises ] 
ABC Defense 3 

Living in the Field 5 
Basic Communications l 

Field Fortifications l 
Compass 2 3 
Map Reading 4 

Tacti¢al Marches 7% 3 













Day Night 
Tactics Subjects Hours Hours 
Fire Team Tactics 14 1] 
Combat Formations & Signals 5% l 
Patrolling 5 8 
Attack of a Fortified Position 2 
Combat in Built up areas 2 
Infiltration Techniques & Course 2 1%, 





Day Night 
Weapons Subjects Hours Hours 
Rifle Combat Firing Techniques 24 8 
Bayonet & Handto Hand Combat 4 












BAR ll ] 
Hand & Rifle Grenades 8 ] 
Flame Thrower 4 

3.5 Rocket Launcher | 

Land Mines 2 2 
Demolitions & Booby Traps 2 2 
Introduction to .30 cal. MG ] 2 
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the live firing ranges. Fancy ranges don’t exist. 


self in the field most of the time. Training areas are 
several miles from the main regimental area. When a 
company walks to or from a training site, it moves by 
tactical march, stressing point, rear, and flank security. 
C-rations are the rule rather than the exception in the 
field. Five successive night bivouacs, featuring tactical 
security, are part of the new schedule, 

Administrative time is cut by use of so called “round 
robins.”” To illustrate, while one platoon is participat- 
ing in “individual movement” training another is in- 
stalling a mine field while another is firing the BAR. 
This eliminates those lulls caused by waiting behind 
the firing line for an hour to spend 15 minutes on the 
line actually firing. Concurrent training behind the 
firing line further reduces idle minutes to almost zero. 

Twenty-five hours are devoted to fire team tactics, in- 
cluding 11 hours at night. Student Marines progress 
from organization and formations of the fire team, 
through principles of attack and defense, then on to 
more advanced tactical problems during daylight and 
dark. Patrolling is allotted 12 hours, including eight 
hours of night patrolling. For squad-size problems an 
assistant instructor acts as squad leader while super- 
vising practical application by the members of his 
squad. 

Combat in “built-up areas” will be taught in the 
just-completed, nine-building combat town. Infiltra- 
tion training starts with application of basic infiltra- 
tion techniques. Next comes the infiltration course. 
Marines crawl through this course while demolitions 
are set off in close proximity. Three machine guns fire 
live rounds overhead at a height of 44 inches. This is 
later repeated at night, minus the live machine gun 
fire, but with the addition of Primacord detonated in 
trees overhead. 

Realism is stressed in all tactical problems and also 
on the many live firing ranges. Fancy ranges lined with 
white painted rocks do not exist at Ist ITR. An ex- 
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From Boot Camp to FMF is a big step. Camp Lejeune's 
Ist Infantry Training Regiment bridges the gap for more than 


20,000 Marines a year and readies them for combat 
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ample is the Transition Firing Range which features 
nine rough firing points. These firing points run the 
gamut of unorthodox firing positions—firing from be- 
hind logs, through window frames, from an inclined 
slope, and even hanging from the eve of a roof. 

The Close Combat Range offers firing from three dis- 
tances—15 yards, 25 yards and 35 yards. A Marine walks 
down the firing line, parallel to the targets. Each time 
the instructor commands Target,” the Marine whirls, 
faces the target and fires his first round as rapidly as pos- 
sible by “snap shooting.” If he scores a hit he moves on 
to the next target. If he misses he continues to fire un- 
til he hits. Firing is from the hip at the 15 and 25-yard 
firing positions and from the shoulder at the 35-yard 
positions. This prepares the Marine for the next stage 
of firing—pop up targets which appear at unknown 
distances. The shooter must quickly decide which firing 
position to use, hip or shoulder. If his reaction is too 
slow he misses out because the target stays in sight for 
only a few seconds. 

A set of targets to aid each Marine in setting his bat- 
tle sights has been established by the weapons sub-sec- 
tion. The targets, each with a bulls-eye six inches in 
diameter, are 75 meters from the firing line. To find 
his correct battle sight setting, the Marine aims at six 
o'clock on the black. An instructor, using a range 
scope, observes the strike of the bullet and advises the 
shooter to make changes in his sight until the bullet 
hits the black at 12 o’clock. The sights are then set for 
285 yards. The correct sight setting is recorded and 
kept by the Marine, which provides him with valuable 
information for the future. 

Knowledge of his correct battle sight setting brings 
results in the form of increased hits on the target when 
the Marine progresses from fixed firing lines to ranges 
featuring squad fire and movement. The first such fir- 
ing is tightly controlled, but certain points are taught— 
to fire rapid, well-aimed shots at targets of unknown 
distance while members of your own unit are moving 
and firing also. A few days later additional practical 
points are taught in a more advanced squad and move- 
ment problem. 

After preliminary training in each weapon, live fir- 
ing of the 3.5” rocket launcher, flame thrower, and rifle 
grenade is scheduled. Hand grenades are thrown; mine 
fields are laid and breeched; the intricacies of booby 
traps and demolitions are explored. Day by day the 
new Marines increase their knowledge of infantry sub- 
jects. At the same time the individual’s value to the 
Marine Corps is growing. 

The fact that 12 hours of the new syllabus are de- 
voted to the BAR is a tribute to the position this “old 
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Two of the many night problems that 
Marines face before graduating to FMF. 
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Besides firing 3.5-in rocket launcher, ITR Marines toss hand grenades, lay and breach mine fields 
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. . » to firing from inclines, window frames 


Firing points run the gamut of unorthodox 
positions—from behind trees and logs... 


. . - to snap shooting from the hip (target 
must be hit before moving on)... 



































Combat in built-up areas is now being taught in Leadville, Camp Geiger’s new suburb: 


reliable” holds in the modern Marine Corps. ‘These 
nine basic hours are supplemented by practical train- 
ing all student Marines receive when assigned as BAR- 
men on the squad fire and maneuver ranges and in 
other live firing exercises. In addition to live firing, 
mechanical training is also stressed, aimed at thorough- 
ly training Marines in the causes of malfunctions in the 
BAR and proper action for correcting these failures. 

Prosaic subjects, such as map reading and the com- 
pass, are livened up by the use of unusual but effective 
training aids. These, coupled with energetic instruc- 
trol area. On the same patrol route a careless fire team 
but are a giant step in the right direction. 

While on a daylight reconnaissance patrol during 
ICT, an alert fire team will discover enemy fortifica- 
tions, find enemy documents, sight enemy dead, and 
wonder about unidentified bones scattered over the pa- 
trol area. On the same patrol route a careless fire team 
sees very little, but draws enemy fire and has to fight its 
way back to friendly lines. 

Almost one-third of all scheduled training at Ist ITR 
is now conducted at night. Subjects taught at night 
include: Use of Compass, Individual Movement, In- 
filtration, Demolitions and Booby Traps, Patrols, Tac- 
tical Marches, Technique of Fire at Night, BAR Firing, 
Night Illumination, Close Combat Night, Night At- 
tack, Raids, Hand and Rifle Grenades at Night, Land 
Mines, Night Squad Firing, and Use of Infra-red De- 
vices. The simplest night class calls for the students to 
disassemble and assemble their rifles during complete 
darkness. A more complicated period follows at a later 
date: participating in a reinforced platoon live firing 
exercise in darkness. 


Activated in 1953, Ist ITR is not an “old” organiza- 
tion by Marine Corps Standards. By continuing to carry 
out its mission, which is, in part, “to provide thorough 
training of recruit graduates in the principles of infan- 
try combat with primary emphasis on field training,” 
Ist ITR cannot become old in attitude. The require- 
ments of the Marine Corps are constantly changing. To 
stay abreast of these changes requires continuous evalu- 
ation of the training program. The new syllabus re- 
flects present day needs of the ever changing FMF. 

The IstITR is proud of the fact that when a regular 
Marine leaves the regiment and reports to the FMF or 
to a duty station, he is a man who knows how to live in 
the field under combat conditions. He is ready to take 
his place immediately in a combat ready Marine fire 
team. US #@ MC 











Capt Wilkinson says that FMF 
commanders can rest easy: their 
replacements are Marines “who 
know how to live in the field un- 
der combat conditions.” As 
Chief Instructor, S-3 Section, 
lstITR, he’s in the know when 
it comes to presenting the Ist 
ITR’s training syllabus, which he 
feels reflects the present day 














needs of the FMF and Corps. Commissioned in '51, 
he has served as a PitLdr with 2/5 in Korea, Re- 
cruit Company Commander at Pl, and |&I, 38th Inf 
Co, Montgomery, Ala. He returned to FMF after 
three years as I&l. 
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By LtCol F. N. Grant, RM 


® By SepreMBer 1944 THE FINAL BARRIER TO GERMANY LAY JUST AHEAD OF THE VICTORIOUS ALLIES. 
A tearing advance of 250 miles in six days had brought Patton to the gates of Metz. Montgomery was 

in Antwerp. The Germans had lost half a million men and were in full retreat. This was the moment 

to take a risk—to burst through into the Ruhr and finish the war by Christmas. 

Thus, on 17 September, an allied corps of three famous divisions—the British Ist Airborne, US 
101st Airborne, and US 82nd Airborne—dropped into combat to secure a route that the advance 
might continue swiftly. It proved to be touch and go whether they could hold on before the advanc- 
ing British XXX Corps could relieve them. With the British Ist Airborne at Arnhem, the far end 
of the line, it wasn’t touch but go. ‘Two thousand returned out of the 7,500 who had leapt into battle. 
They had stayed, not for the two days expected, but for eight. 

Our vertical envelopment doctrine envisages just such an exploitation, such a bold descent 65 
miles in the enemy’s rear. We point out, with justice, the many advantages of the helicopter over the 
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PMENT: 1944 


Committed: three airborne divisions. Mission: seize Arnhem and 
approaches, hold for D+2 link-up with Allied armor driving 


north. Operation failed. How would helicopters have made out? 


parachute. So it is interesting to look at an earlier, and 
95% successful, version of the same technique. It has 
some clear lessons for us. 

Into the Arnhem corridor there were parachuted, or 
glider landed, some 35,000 troops, 2,000 vehicles, 570 
guns and 5,000 tons of equipment. To carry the first 
lift by helicopter would have called for 1,300 HUS and 
500 HR2S or equivalent. Apart from the fact that there 
were virtually no helicopters in 1944, it is not reason- 
able to assume, even in 1961, an availability on this 
scale. 

We must also leap lightly over some other awkward 
facts. No helicopter, even of today’s vintage, could 
make the 500-mile round trip from the United King- 
dom bases. Open spaces may well have been available 
in Belgium from which large numbers of helicopters 
could operate. The gas supply in Europe at this junc- 
ture, however, was such that the logisticians at Supreme 
Headquarters would have dislocated their funny bones 
at the idea of supplying about 1,000 tons of aviation 
fuel for each lift. 

But these little things need not stop us from seeing 
how a sizable helicopter force would have affected the 
battle. Let us therefore think only in terms of lift 
equivalent to that made available to the British Ist 
Airborne Division—an initial allocation of 400 HUS 
and 120 HR2S. 

There were four main reasons for the failure at 
Arnhem: 





(1) The force had to be landed six or more miles 
from its objective. 

(2) Spreading the landing of the Division over three 

days (in this case five days) just did not provide 

enough force quickly enough. The enemy rate 

of build up was faster. Our artillery and anti- 

tank weapons were insufficient. 

(3) Bad weather prevented close air support and de- 

layed subsequent lifts. 

(4) The British XXX Corps took eight days to reach 
Arnhem instead of two as planned. 

What can our helicopters do about these deficits? 


L/DZ Too Far From Objective—Since the USAAF 
and RAF vetoed dropping in areas heavily defended by 
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The plan: British Ist Airborne to capture bridges 
at Arnhem; US 82nd Airborne to capture bridges at 
Grave and Nijmegen; US 101st Airborne to seize 
bridges over Aa River and Willemsvaart Canal near 
Veghel. The result would be a protected corridor 
for British XXX Corps to move rapidly from Eind- 
hoven to Arnhem (60 miles), link areas held by air- 
borne troops, hold for advancing Northern Armies 
(see map p. 37). It didn’t pan out. Drop zones at 
Arnhem were too far from objective (six miles) ; 
XXX Corps, held up by jam-packed roads, enemy ac- 
tion, took too long (eight days) to effect link-up. 
Helicopters could have landed some troops in close 
to hold key points, lifted others over traffic jams to 
help secure bridgeheads along the route to Arnhem. 
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flak, we must assume that this prohibition still stands, 
The country up to the Rhine is too flat and treeless 
to offer much cover, even to helicopters flying on the 
deck. In the Arnhem area, north of the Rhine, almost 
the reverse is true. The only open areas capable of 
accepting a sizable force were, in fact, those used as 
DZs and LZs. Our helicopters could have helped here 
only by landing a few parties, of perhaps platoon size, 
to hold certain key points on the routes into Arnhem, 
This would have been useful but not decisive. 

Insufficient Build Up of Troops and Guns—I{ we 
could assume that the helicopters were based in Belgi- 
um, with a round trip of 150 miles to Arnhem, then it 
is reasonable to plan on three trips a day. This would 
have put the whole Division in on D-Day and allowed 
adequate additional guns and ammunition to arrive on 
D + 1 and 2. Such a move would have had a decisive 
effect. It may be argued that this is breaking the rules 
because the Dakotas would have done the same if they 
could have been based in Belgium. But the major por- 
tion of Ist Airborne went by gliders, always a one-shot 
move. Here the helicopter may legitimately claim a 
decisive advantage as it can go and come again. 

Bad Weather Effects—Helicopters could have flown 
under the 1,000-foot ceiling and delivered the second 
and third lifts in time. The effects would have been 
most useful, but one would be bold to claim decisive 
results for this improvement. 

As to the lack of close air support, the chopper can 
be of no avail here. It is not a weapon, however armed, 
which can engage in either’ street or jungle fighting. 
No one studying firsthand accounts of the intense fight- 
ing, around both Nijmegen and Arnhem, can imagine 
helicopters operating in the battle zone, much less in- 
tervening to fire rockets or machine guns. Indeed, in 
the brief minutes during which the Dakotas were over 
the area, casualties up to 20% were incurred. In fact, 
the use of transport aircraft had to be abandoned and 
fighters were used instead for supply dropping. 

Delay in the Advance—The basic reason the British 
2nd Army underestimated the time needed to reach 
Arnhem was simply optimism and lack of accurate in- 
formation. The Germans had more strength and were 
better organized than was thought and they fought with 
their customary determination and courage. 

However, a very large contributory reason was that 
the jam-packed road, seriously interrupted by the en- 
emy, greatly debilitated the strength of the forces which 
could be deployed at the sharp end. For instance, it 
took 43 Infantry Division a fatal 48 hours to move effec- 
tively the short distance from Grave to north of Nijme- 
gen. Here, and at 50 other points, a helicopter trans- 
port force could have decisively speeded progress. ‘There 
can be little doubt that the vital Nijmegen Bridge 
would have been secured two days earlier if even 50 
choppers had been available. This would have saved 
what General Urquhart describes as “the incredible 
feat of arms” by the 504th U. S. Parachute Regiment in 
crossing the river. 

Accepting the fact that the helicopter could not have 
intervened in the actual battles (and further that, for 
logistic reasons, no substantial number could have been 
based in Belgium) there still remains no doubt that 
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B-24s drop supplies. Flat, treeless terrain would have hampered helicopter opeyations. 


even a small transport force would have enabled us to 
reach Arnhem in good time. 

There is, however, a deeper reason for the loss of the 
battle of Arnhem. Parachute and _helicopter-borne 
forces are light forces. We are sometimes. We are 
sometimes reluctant to accept that fact. We are apt to 
think that superior training and fighting qualities make 
up for this—that being a Marine is tantamount to being 
bullet proof. 

Today, our biggest pitfall may still be a tendency to 
go a bit too far and to underestimate the enemy. Our 
most dangerous foe is still the tank, as it was for the 
British Ist Airborne and many another airborne force 
15 years ago. Our modern antitank weapons are still 
no solution, particularly where there is good cover. 

Beyond this, several lessons emerge from the Arnhem 
campaign which we can still profitably keep in mind 
today: 

e To land miles from the objective is a fatal handi- 
cap which should seldom be necessary when heli- 
copters are used. 

e To land a force over a period of three or more 
days is a mistake—one which we still make in plan- 
ning. It would have been better to land each of 
the three divisions complete on consecutive days 
rather than drop two of the three piecemeal. 

In this 10-day battle, American Dakotas dropped 
British paratroops, the British 2nd Tactical Air Force 
supported American divisions, and British armor and 
American infantry supported each other in the tough- 
est kind of fighting. This is proof again that American 
and British forces are not divided by a common lan- 
guage, but can combine effectively. Perhaps the best 
lesson for any potential enemy to take to heart is to 
think—and think again. US # MC 


Unlike gliders, ’copters can go and come again 
9 eS 











LtCol Grant was in another theater—with G-3, Am- 
phibious Plans, Supreme Hq, Southeast Asia—when 
Arnhem operation came off. But he’s long been in- 
terested in this noted example of vertical envelop- 
ment. What if helicopters could have been used? 
They could have made a difference, he finds. The 
author attended Command and Staff Course at 
Quantico in 1943, returned in 1958 as instructor at 
Senior School. A Royal Marine officer since 1934, he 
now commands a Landing Craft Wing. 
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SUPPLY: 
A FUNCTION 








OF FIGHTIN’ 


By Capt Thomas J. Medina 


® A WELL-PUBLICIZED LETTER PRINTED EARLY LAST YEAR 
said: ‘‘Marine Corps Supply functions and financial 
management extend beyond the scope of duties of the 
officers who are designated Supply Duty Only. Respon- 
sibility for such functions is not limited to these officers 
but extends to unrestricted and limited duty officers.” 

The function of the Marine Corps Supply System is 
to support the Fleet Marine Force and the supporting 
establishment in both peace and combat. A secondary 
function is to strive for simplicity. 

If the system were simple, personnel in other fields 
should be able to understand the basic plan whether 
they were supply trained or not. But—how many times 
have you, as an infantry leader or squadron commander, 
heard the supply folks mention: “Marine Corps stores 
system, electric accounting, electronic computers, inven- 
tory control points, quantity transactions” and similar 
jargon? Use of such terms makes you wonder whether 
supply can really be simple. 

The use of electronic accounting machines in the 
Service Battalion of the Marine Division and the Wing 
Service Group moves you and your unit diaries, IRC’s 
and dollar value operations even closer to this “mys- 
tery.” 

The question of those outside the “magic circle’ ‘is: 
“What good is it to my troops?” Perhaps this article 
will answer such questions for those who do not under- 
stand how electronic data processing can be simple and 
help supply troops. 

Let me arm you with a few definitions to help clear 
up the “mystery” 

e EAM—Electric Accounting Machines: record data 
on punched cards. 

e EDP—Electronic Data Processing: 
cord data on magnetic tape. 
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compu ters re- 


e Stock Accounting: accounting for supplies by item 
quantity. 

e Stores Accounting: accounting for supplies by dol- 
lar value. 

e ASA—Appropriation Stores Account: major items 
—tanks, trucks, weapons, ammunition, etc. 

e SFA—Stock Fund Account: items of common use, 
repetitive issue: “782” gear, spare parts, etc. 

e Management By Exception: items being account- 
ed for are given special attention only if action is out 
of ordinary and cannot be handled by computer. 


What Is Data Processing? 

‘Fo-be of any use to supply managers, inventory rec- 
ords must produce answers to certain questions: What 
is in stock? Is it enough? Is it too much? What is on 
order? 

In the answer to these questions lies the key to keep- 
ing Marines armed, fed, clothed, and fighting—not 
fighting mad at the supply folks. 

Our inventory control is a tool, a means of achieving 
a successful combat operation. Constant inventory- 
taking is almost a necessity. By holding them we can 
accurately forecast our needs and know “What is in 
stock? 

The Marine Corps needs to know the velocity of 
movement of items. We have come up with usage data. 
These usage data have been obtained from past experi- 
ence, specific future needs of an organization, and the 
mission of the organization assigned by CMC. 

With proper application of the data we can answer 
the question, “Is it enough?” A wrong answer results 
in an out-of-stock condition and a “fighting mad” Ma- 
rine. 

“Is it too much?” 


” 


This can be determined by the 





Don’t get your dander up because a box labeled “30cal 
Ball Ammunition” turns out to hold hair tonic. The aim of supply 


folks is to keep you fighting—the enemy, not the system. 


same figures. However, we must know the low level of 
stock with which we can efficiently operate. 

Finally, “What is on order?” With these figures we 
can determine exactly where we stand with regard to 
necessary supplies. 

The longer supply units have to keep the necessary 
supplies as inventory in storage, the longer we have 
money tied up. This causes a deplorable situation be- 
cause folks have a tendency to build up a “nest-egg” of 
insurance items if they can’t obtain them when they 
need them most. 

This starts a chain reaction all along the line. Final- 
ly many units are overstocked with these “insurance 
items” while others are starving for supply support. 
Ultimately the supply system has useless data to oper- 
ate on. 

A certain amount of inventory is lost through main- 
tenance in store. It is clear why we must use the capabil- 
ities of data processing to reduce the amount of time 
required to report, analyze, distribute and redistribute 
our inventory. Rapid information will get the material 
out of the system sooner. The same information as to 
what is needed, where, when, and how much, will lower 
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Figure 1—Relationship of the Marine 
Corps Stores System to the using units 
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Figure 3—Here’s how a normal single 
line item transaction is processed 
through a supported stock account of 
the basic Marine Corps Stores System 
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the percentage of storage loss and eliminate the prac- 
tice of unwarranted stockpiling. 

In addition to rapid information, data processing 
handles 90 percent of our paperwork and accounting, 
thus releasing more Marines for combat type duty. 
Further, it lends itself to Management Analysis, Pro- 
curement Action, and Management by Exception. 

The effectiveness of such a system has been, and will 
continue to be, based on the human element. One ol 
the big drawbacks here is that of human error. The 
“management by exception” concept, plus the elimina- 
tion of logs and administrative burdens, have resulted 
in better supply support by reducing the amount of 
time allowable for human error. 

Many requisitions received during the Lebanon crisis 
required five hours or less for processing at the Supply 
Center, Albany, Georgia. This included time required 
to process the item required from storage and make it 
available to the carrier for shipment. 

The Marine Corps supply system 7s efficient. How- 
ever, the system has not yet achieved the high standards 
which we as Marines have established for ourselves. To 
meet these standards, HQMC has concentrated on im- 
provements and modifications which would best use the 
electronic computers. 

Data Processing is the method by which supply man- 
agers obtain the working tools of their trade. These 
tools, however, are only as good as the information 
pumped into the system by the user and the supply 
manager. 

The Marine Corps Stores System 

To place the Stores System properly in its relation- 
ship to you in the field or in garrison, refer to Fig. 1. 

Technically speaking, the Marine Corps Stores Sys- 
tem is one which receives, stores, and accounts for the 
majority of all supplies initially coming into the Ma- 
rine Corps. It is the system from which you receive the 
bulk of your supplies. 

This system is based on three factors: (1) The need 
for overall control; (2) Nearness to using units, and 
(3) Weather considerations for large outside storage. 

Based on these three factors, the system is broken up 
into three major segments: (1) Inventory Control 
Points; (2) Supply Centers; and (3) Supported Stock 
Accounts. 

There are two ICP’s, (Fig. 2) one at HQMC, the 
other at the Marine Corps Supply Activity, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. They are nerve centers, so to speak, for the 
system and divide an equal responsibility for control 
over certain categories of supplies. At the ICP located 
at HQMC, for example, these controls are exercised 
over all ASA items and certain SFA items such as sub- 
sistence, commissary stores, dry-cell batteries, petroleum, 
oils, and lubricants. 

The Philadelphia ICP has control over all other Ma- 
rine Corps SFA items. The ICP at Philadelphia has a 
computer to permit rapid action on data furnished by 
the East and West Coast complex Supply Centers. Here, 
a master inventory tape of all items and every transac- 
tion for each item is recorded. Data requiring action 
by the ICP at HQMC are compiled here and mailed to 
Washington, D. C. Both ICP’s then take management 
action on items they are responsible for. 


This briefly covers the overall functioning of the 
ICP’s. The Supply Centers have inventory control over 
the Supported Stock Accounts in their complex, which 
includes: Stock Accounting; Stores Accounting; auto- 
matic replenishment of certain stocks; redistribution of 
supplies within their complex. In order to carry out 
these controls the Supply Centers use the capabilities 
of EDP for transactions and operate on the basis of 
management by exception. 

The Supported Stock Accounts use EAM’s and act as 
an outlet for their Supply Center by receiving, storing 
and issuing material to using units in their area. They 
report each and every transaction to their Supply Cen- 
ter daily. Since they are no longer saddled with the ad- 
ministrative burden of Stock and Stores Accounting, 
they can now give maximum attention to the demands 
of the users they support. 

The entire system is connected by a a transceiver net- 
work that allows daily transmission of the transactions 
to the Supply Centers. Monthly, ICP’s receive taped 
information from the Supply Centers telling them 
what we have and where we need it. 

A Fighting Marine 

Someone once said that the typical Marine is a “rain- 
cooled, Spam-fed, more or less semi-automatic, flat-tra- 
jectory weapon virtually incapable of stoppage.” We 
want to keep this weapon at its peak fighting trim. 

Assume that your Marine’s need has been submitted 
as a requisition from the Service Battalion of the Divi- 
sion. The use of a document called a Single Line Item 
Requisition provides the mechanized Supported Stock 
Account with a tool which, by proper application of 
codes ,can make any item or dollar adjustment required. 
In addition it is capable of being transceived over com- 
munication lines and used by the other echelons of the 
system. 

Upon receipt, the information placed on the card by 
the using unit is punched in code directly into the same 
card. In addition, a clerk enters the three main items 
of management information necessary. This informa- 
tion informs supply managers of the action by: 

(1) Financial Reporting Class, which indicates the 
condition of the stocks and the purpose for its storage 
before issue. 

(2) Quantity Transaction Code, which describes the 
type of action to be taken on the item by material count 
and movement. It also allows us to “talk” to the EAM’s 
and EDPM’s. 

(3) Financial Transaction Code, which records the 
action financially for Stores Accounting as did the 
QTC’s for Stock Accounting. 

The card is placed with the Supported Stock Ac- 
counts’ balance card and ends up in the Data Process- 
ing Installation where machines produce a new balance 
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card; a Transaction Register (as a summary check of 
the previous day’s business); and necessary invoices so 
that the material can be made ready for issue the next 
morning (Fig. 3). 

The data used to prepare the three items mentioned 
above is transceived to the Supply Center during the 
same night. This permits the Supply Center to convert 
the punched cards to a computer tape. The Supply 
Center now has management data on every transaction 
accomplished by the Supported Stock Account the pre- 
vious day. 

A Fighting Mad Marine 

When a supplier is “out of stock” we run the risk of 
a “fighting mad” Marine. However, here again, data 
processing means a much shorter delay in “clearing the 
stoppage.” This fact is reported to the Supply Center 
as before, except that after it is converted into tape 
form the computer prints an Exception Stock Status 
Report. The report allows the supply manager to de- 
cide whether the Supply Center will fill the require- 
ments. If not, can it come from another Supported 
Stock Account in the complex? If neither of these ac- 
tions can be taken then the answer is: Go to inventory 
control point. 

Once the ICP at Philadelphia receives the data, the 
Marine Corps-wide master inventory tapes are tallied, 
and reports generating action are printed. Now each 
ICP can take whatever action is necessary to keep the 
“weapon” in business. 

This might mean: (1) Transfer material between 
complexes; (2) Buy on the open market or from an- 
other armed force; (3) Authorize emergency procure- 
ment at the responsible Supported Stock Account. 

The basic idea here is that the system is flexible 
enough so that action can be taken with minimum ad- 
ministrative delay. 

Although we are well into this program there are 
many problems. One of the toughest is lack of funds, 
and finding, training, and keeping personnel qualified 
to use and develop our present day equipment. Hand- 
in-hand with this is the problem of “good dope.” We 
have found that the machines are computers, not elec- 
tronic brains. They are only as accurate as the data 
we feed into them. If the data are incorrect, all the ma- 
chines can do is give a wrong answer in milli-seconds. 
This is not a purely negative quality when speed is of 
the essence. It has enabled us 30 discover errors in a 
matter of hours that have been gnidden for years under 
old systems. 

We have found that our pr lems can be corrected 
and the old saying: “Nothing @ too good for the Ma- 
rines and that’s just what they@e going to get—noth- 
ing,” is past history. With yo&r cooperation we will 
keep Marines fighting ready, no, fighting mad. USg# MC 








Hard Price of Honesty 


@ AT A RECENT CG's RECEPTION a major had the temerity to appear in blues. 


He was given the dis- 


tended nostrils by the mess-dressed receiving line but it wasn’t until later that he was approached by 


one of his colleagues. 
“How come you don’t have mess dress?” 


“I DO have mess-dress, friend,” growled the major, 


sent it back to the tailor for alterations.” 


“but mine fitted as badly as yours does, so I 
$15.00 to CWO F. T. Stolley (Ret) 
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Carrier CAS 






In AFSOUTH 


By 
LitCol Robert F. Steinkraus 





A fast rundown on carrier air support doctrine 
used by NATO forces in Southern Europe 





# CAS 1n AFSOUTH? CAS: CLOSE AIR suPPORT. NAT- 
urally. So what’s with AFSOUTH? Like the Air Force? 
No. AFSOUTH is a major subordinate command in 
NATO: Allied Forces Southern Europe. 

There is a system for close air support here. It must 
work for the Italian, Greek, and Turkish air forces. Our 
Sixth Fleet carriers get in on the act too. This is where 
the fun begins—getting carrier planes over the battle 
area, directing the pilots onto targets. 

Most Marines are familiar with our procedures for 
requesting and controlling CAS. Some of us have been 
associated with the USAF system. It is this system which 
national air forces in AFSOUTH have installed in their 
countries. A set of procedures had to be worked out 
for integrating carrier missions into the system. Marine 
VMA drivers and their Navy counterparts in the Med 
are finding out how it works. It’s a hybrid of USAF 
and USMC/USN methods, 

Since you can’t tell who is pitching without a pro- 
gram, here’s a little background. Now this isn’t going 
to be another rehash of NATO. But to understand the 
system you need a rundown on several things: first, 
command relations in AFSOUTH to show who the air 
bosses are; second, how the Sixth Fleet fits in when 
changing hats from US to NATO; and, third, the way 
Italian, Greek and Turkish fly boys run their collective 
air show. Once this is digested, planning carrier close 
air support will make more sense. 

To begin with, let’s accept the fact that SACEUR is 
the boss and has four major subordinate commanders. 
One is called CINCSOUTH: Commander in Chief, Al- 
lied Forces, Southern Europe. His area of responsibility 
is called the Southern Region. It consists of Italy, 
Greece and Turkey. He has four principal subordinate 
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commanders: one air, one navy and two land. A glance 
at Figure | will help explain these relationships. 

The navy commander is COMSTRIKFORSOUTH: 
Commander Striking and Support Forces, Southern Eu- 
rope. He rides his flagship, a cruiser. The air boss is 
COMAIRSOUTH. You guessed it: Commander Air 
Forces, Southern Europe, with headquarters in Naples. 
There are two land commanders because Italy is sepa- 
rated from Greece and Turkey by the sea or Communist 
countries. COMLANDSOUTH runs the show in Italy. 
His headquarters is in Verona, where Romeo and Juliet 
had theirs. COMLANDSOUTHEAST has the ball in 
Greece and Turkey. His office is in Izmir, Turkey. 

Under COMAIRSOUTH are two Allied Tactical Air 
Forces or ATAFs. COMFIVEATAF supports the Ital- 
ian area, COMSIXATAF the Greco-Turkish zone. One 
is in Vicenza, Italy. The other in Izmir, Turkey. Sub- 
ordinate to the ATAFs are the National Tactical Air 
Forces or TAFs. 

So you see that in the Verona-Vicenza area, and they 
are close together, is the Headquarters for the Southern 
or Italian zone. Izmir is the headquarters for the South- 
eastern zone, Greece and Turkey. COMSTRIKFOR- 
SOUTH keeps a Navy captain and a Marine light col- 
onel aviator on permanent duty at these headquarters. 
They represent him in his relationships with the other 
principal commanders in the Southern Region. 

So what gives, you say. The Sixth Fleet is a US baby. 
What’s with this NATO pitch? Well, let’s take a look at 
the North Atlantic Charter. Article Three says: “The 
parties . . . will maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed attack... .” Indi 
vidual means national; collective means NATO. Ar- 
ticle Five states that ‘armed attack against one or more 


parties shall be considered an attack against all,” and 
that “each shall assist the party so attacked by such ac- 
tions as it deems necessary.” 

These two statements show the necessity for both 
National and NATO families. 

Glancing at Figure 2, you see these parallel chains. 
SACEUR and CINCEUR are the same general. COM- 
STRIKFORSOUTH and COMSIXTHFLT are the 
same admiral. The offspring of this family are three 
combat task forces. When the switch is made to NATO, 
they come under COMSTRIKFORSOUTH. The out- 
fit we’re interested in is CTF 239, the Attack Carrier 
Striking Force. 

There you have a broad brush treatment of command 
relations in AFSOUTH and the position of the Sixth 
Fleet in this NATO structure. How, then, do all of 
these nationalities work together to provide mutually 
supporting air operations? 

Since there are several nations contributing air sup- 
port, a Joint Command and Operations Center (JCOC) 
has been set up in each zone. One is in Verona, the 
other in Izmir. The principal commanders in these 
areas are represented to integrate their joint air/ground 
efforts. These facilities exist for coordination. No joint 
command function is involved. ATAF commanders ex- 
ercise unilateral direction of air operations from within 
the JCOC framework. 

At the next lower level, a Joint Operations Center 
(JOC) is located in the area of each tactical air force. 
Its primary function is to coordinate air matters be- 
tween the TAF, Army and TF 239. These commanders 
are represented in the combat operations, air-ground 
operations and Navy operations sections respectively. 
The Navy section is manned only when CTF 239 is in 
support of the area. 

The combat operations section is a part of the tac- 
tical air operations system. Through this system the 
TAF commander exercises planning and control of air 
operations in his area. He is, in Marine parlance, tac- 
tical air commander ashore. It follows that carrier air- 
craft entering his area come under his tactical control. 

Air control is patterned after USAF organization. 
Carrier pilots flying close air support are concerned with 
only a part of this system—the Air Control Center 





(ACC), Combat Reporting Center (CRC) and Air Con- 
trol Team (ACT). 
The ACC is the focal point for air control and warn- 


ing. It functions much like our TACC. A CRC is an 
air control and warning facility which functions like 
our air control squadrons. Pilots check in or out of an 
area with the CRCs when flying CAS missions. 

The ACT is, for all intents and purposes, the same 
as our TACP. The FAC in this crew directs close air 
support strikes under visual conditions. The team and 
its equipment belong to the ground force. The FAC is 
provided by the TAF involved. 

In the Italian zone one JOC is located adjacent to 
the JCOC. There are two in the Southeast sector which 
interest CTF 239. One is in Greece, the other in Tur- 
key. These JOCs are somewhat remote from JCOC, 
Izmir. This promotes complications, as you will see 
later. 

Now that the framework for controlling air support 
is firmly in hand, let’s see how carrier air support is 
planned. How it is integrated into the air support pic- 
ture for the land campaign. COMSTRIKFORSOUTH’s 
Naples staff does this. On its shoulders falls the prob- 
lem of planning for fleet air support in a NATO en- 
vironment. 

One big obstacle has been training the FACs in 
USMC/USN close air support procedures. This is slow- 
ly being overcome. Here is the history. 

The first thing tackled was the language barrier. The 
various TTAFs have been able to provide FACs who 
speak English. Our pilots, on the other hand, must also 
be briefed to use the same language. Strange? Not at 
all. For instance, a pilot can’t say, “The target is hard 
to see.””’ Hard means solid. It must be “difficult to see.” 
He doesn’t “read you five square.” Oh, no. He under- 
stands you clearly.” And so on. Transmissions we take 
for granted normally won’t work. Contractors, such as 
don’t, won’t and can’t must be left out. Do not, will 
not, and cannot, are used. The pilot must also speak 
slowly and distinctly. In turn, he must listen attentive- 
ly and with understanding of the problem. He must 
also use a little imagination—not go into a slow burn 
when he is not read correctly. After all, English is not 
the native tongue of the FAC. How many of our jock- 
eys can speak fluent Italian, Greek or Turkish? Show 
of hands, please? 

The next step was to compare their procedures with 
ours to see if they were compatible—if not, come up 
with a system that would work. This proved to be no 
major roadblock. After several liaison visits to various 














headquarters, it was decided that the Marine Corps Tac- 
tical Air Direction format would be used. There is one 
major departure from the procedure as we know it. 
The FAC always has to use the form in its entirety. 

Our procedures usually give the pilot his air briefing 
on the way to the target. He gets most of the poop be- 
fore he contacts the FAC. Not so here. There are no 
means for mission information to be given to an en- 
route pilot. It’s up to the FAC. Obviously, this is time- 
consuming—more so in view of the language problem. 
Time in the target area is wasted in giving instructions. 
Be that as it may, it is a step forward in close air sup- 
port direction in this area. 

Once the briefing format was agreed to, the FACs had 
to learn how to use it. This training is still being car- 
ried on. Here is where our ANGLICO comes into the 
picture. A team made up of representatives from the 
Naples staff, the air group from the support carriers, 
and an ANGLICO FAC, go to the various TAF head- 
quarters. National FACs are brought in from through- 
out that particular area. Two attack planes fly ashore 
and RON. First, the ANGLICO rep instructs the FACs. 
The carrier pilots sit in toward the end and go over the 
procedures with them. 

Later, a radio jeep is cranked up and the planes ar- 
rive overhead. The national FACs take turns running 
missions on imaginary targets. The ANGLICO type 
monitors and corrects any mistakes. NATO exercises 
have proved this to be an effective solution to the prob- 
lem of directing carrier strikes by national FACs. 

So we've overcome the language barrier and estab- 
lished CAS direction procedures. These are essential. 
But there is still one thing lacking. —To whom do the 
pilots report on the way in and out of the battle area? 
Where? On what frequency? 

This information comes from the various ATAF and 
principal land commands. They furnish the designa- 
tion, location, call sign and frequencies of the various 
air control agencies down through the ACT. The car- 
rier units are given this dope which is passed on to the 
pilots when they are briefed. 

There also is a major problem based on the location 
of the JOCs in relation to the JCOC. Since the ATAF 
boss runs the overall air show in his zone, he must have 
the say on sortie allocation. This includes carrier air 
that is available. There is no problem in Italy since the 
JCOC and JOC are together. In the Southeastern zone, 











LtCol Steinkraus plays the ac- 
cordion. A wonderful way to re- 
lax, he thinks, after a day at 
the office—he’s Tactical Air Sup- 
port Officer for COMSTRIKFOR 
SOUTH in Naples. His article 
indicates playing the accordion 
would be easier than flying a 
Sixth Fleet carrier air support 
mission. But there is a system. 
It works for the Italian, Greek and Turkish air forces, 
as well as for Fleet carriers. Well, almost. The 
author admits there’s a problem, here throws it 
into the laps of Marine Corps “experts in this field.” 






































though, we run into trouble. 

The JOCs in Greece and Turkey are several hundred 
miles removed from JCOC Izmir. Complications? You 
better “believe.” Communications being what they are, 
failures crop up at critical times. Several sets of proce- 
dures have been tried for overcoming this obstacle to 
efficient operations. Modifications are made after each 
major exercise. 

Ideally, the first step is for CTF 239 to tell the JCOC 
how many sorties he has available for operations the 
next day. The sorties are listed by aircraft type. The 
ATAF commander, after conference with the land boss, 
would allocate these sorties to the JOCs. The Navy 
representatives would work them into the overall TAF 
requirement. The JOCs would then go directly to CTF 
239 with requests for pre-planned missions. CTF 239 
would tell his carriers what part each would furnish. 
He would then confirm the mission requests to the 
JOCs. 

This didn’t work the first few times it was tried. For- 
mat for the mission request was too long. It was short- 
ened so that the bare essentials were left. However, 
timing was too critical. Communications weren't fast 
enough. Something had to be done. Someone came up 
with an idea: let’s forget about the lengthy messages 
aud figure out something that can work for close air 
support even if communications between ship and shore 
fail. How does this sound? 

CTF 239 makes up a maximum effort launch/land 
close air support schedule for the carriers. Provisions 
are made to divide the missions between Greece and 
Turkey. Individual missions are identified by event 
numbers. Conversely, the entire schedule is arranged 
so that all or any part can be concentrated in either 
area. This schedule is pre-positioned with the Navy 
representatives in the JCOC and JOCs. 

On the day before the start of carrier air support, 
CTF 239 recommends the schedule for the next day to 
the JCOC and JOCs. It provides for dividing the effort. 
Any changes required are indicated by reference to 
event numbers. If the ATAF commander wants to con- 
centrate in one area, he comes up through the JCOC. 
If not, he remains silent. 

The Navy rep in the JOC integrates the schedule with 
the TAF requirements. He then sends CTF 239 a con- 
firmation message. It ties missions to ACTs, gives other 
air control information and designates ordnance load 
in accordance with a prearranged code. Any changes 
required are also made by reference to mission event 
numbers. 

How would it work without communications between 
the fleet and the JCOC or JOC? Should none of the 
above information get through, the carriers launch the 
prearranged schedule. The planes would go off with a 
standard close air support load. Since the Navy rep- 
resentative already has the schedule, he knows what will 
be arriving at what time. He integrates this schedule 
just as if it had been received from the fleet. The pilot 
is told what ACT to work when he checks in with the 
air control system. 

Well, there you have it. It is evident that there is a 
problem here. More efficient procedures will provide 
better carrier air support. We are touted as the experts 
in this field. This is the situation. Any ideas? US@ MC 
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Reserve marksmen scored high at Camp Perry. One reason: 


keen smallbore competition at district levels. 


# I1’s FAIRLY EVIDENT, FROM THE SHOWING MADE BY 
Marine shooters at 1960 National Rifle and Pistol 
Matches, that we need more training, more shooters, 
and more time to develop new shooters. It’s no secret 
that the Army walked away with Camp Perry last sum- 
mer, while Marine teams had to content themselves 
with a handful of awards. 

The better brand of shooting at Camp Perry by Ma- 
rine entrants was shown by Reservists. 

Capt Kenneth J. Erdman, USMCR, of Bellevue, 
Wash., shot his way to a second consecutive National 
Service Rifle crown, then went on to become top re- 
servist in the National Trophy Individual Rifle Match. 
He was also awarded the Hankins Trophy as high re- 
servist not on active duty for his showing in the Presi- 
dent’s Cup Match, which annually leads-off the Perry 
meet. 

CWO Milton G. Klipfel, USMCR, a member of 4th 
Supply Co., Stockton, Calif., won high reserve honors 
in the National Trophy Pistol Match, placed second in 
.22 cal. timed-fire match. 

And Sgt Alan Dapp, USMCR, of Washington, D. C., 
went home with the National Smallbore Position title 
in his pocket. His score in this match was six points 
shy of the all-time smallbore mark. He later set a new 
high in the Four Position 50-Yard Any Sight Match 
(smallbore) with 398-25X, two points above the old 
mark. 

The regular Marine’s route to the Camp Perry 
matches is a long one, shooting constantly in Division 
Matches, Marine Corps Matches, and finally, a warm-up 
sesion at Quantico. The Marine Corps Reserve, how- 
ever, even though it would like to, can’t always send its 
shooters to these preliminaries. One reason—and a 
big one—is short travel funds. Another: many good re- 
serve marksmen can’t break away from their civilian 
pursuits. But there is an open door that can lead to the 
National Matches: the Annual Marine Corps Reserve 
Gallery Rifle and Pistol Matches. 

Each year, the Marine Corps Reserve conducts Gal- 
lery Matches for its members. A reservist can compete, 
provided he belongs to an organized unit or one of the 
11 VTUs specializing in marksmanship. The common 
denominator is a love for good shooting. 

Gallery Matches are conducted at two levels: intra- 








district and inter-district. 

First, all teams from within a Reserve and Recruit- 
ment District hold regulation smallbore matches. They 
follow official National Rifle Association rules. Results 
are then scored at each district headquarters. The top 
three rifle and pistol teams and individual shooters are 
awarded trophies by their director. 

Then comes inter-distisct competition. First place 
winners in each district Gater the reserve-wide Gallery 
Championship Matches. ;These scores and targets are 
mailed to Marine Corps Fleadquarters. Again, the top 
three teams in pistol andjrifle, plus the top three indi- 
vidual rifle and pistol shooters, receive their rewards, 
this time from CMC. These top shooters are then in- 
vited to request assignment to the Marine Corps Reserve 
Rifle and Pistol Team during upcoming division and 
National Matches. 

While Gallery Matches can scarcely be expected to 
provide Reserve shooters with necessary training on 
largebore weapons used in the majority of matches at 
Camp Perry, they do imbue them with the composure 
and competitive pyschology needed on the firing line. 
Pressure of competition is just as strong in Boston, for 
example, where VTU 1-26 recently took its second con- 
secutive rifle title, as at Camp Lejeune, Quantico, or 
Perry. And the same spirit prevails. 

Smallbore competition by Marine reservists is in no 
way restricted to Gallery Matches. Many units regularly 
engage in matches with sanctioned civilian leagues, or 
other service teams. 

Unfortunately, all reservists who would like to com- 
pete in Gallery Matches can’t do so. We don’t have 
enough smallbore ranges. Some reservists firing at the 
National Matches are selected by virtue of their dis- 
tinguished shooting records with local NRA leagues, 
without ever having fired in a reserve match. 

Even though our smallbore program is limited in 
scope, it is attracting increasing numbers of younger 
reservists. Our ‘old reliables,” who have made a fine 
record for the Marine Corps Reserve Rifle and Pistol 
Team in past years, face more and more competition 
from the newcomers. That’s as it should be. We are 
constantly seeking out the best shooters for berths on 
our “Big Team.” Gallery Matches are one avenue of 
approach paved with opportunity. US # MC 
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Emphasis has been placed on material 
things. It should be shifted. Movies, 
TV sets and good liberty will not 
necessarily keep the troops contented 


MORALE: 
A STATE 
OF MIND 


By YNCS R. Moore, USN 


@ ATTEMPTS TO ACHIEVE HIGH MORALE OCCUR CONTINU- 
ously in the military. Some seniors try to produce this 
mental condition in juniors by insuring that recreation 
facilities and privileges are plentiful. This is a small 
step in the right direction. Why not take a giant step? 

Morale is a state of mind. If one can control his 
thoughts he can control his morale. Of course, few 
young, inexperienced service personnel can maintain 
constant mastery of their notions. Actually, this puts 
seniors at an advantage. We should always take ad- 
vantage of it. The man with high morale usually has 
an abundance of courage, confidence, and enthusiasm. 
In short, he is a highly effective military man. 

“The duty here is tough.” No doubt you have heard 
this phrase or one similar. Who determines if a duty 
is good or bad? Pleasant or difficult? The seasoned 
serviceman can usually make intelligent comparisons; 
he has known other stations. This is not true of the 
man who recently donned the uniform. Still, he has 
been heard to say, “The duty here is tough.” 

In most cases this results from hearing the opinion 
voiced by others. He has heard it so many times, his 
mind has retained it and accepted it as fact. To use an 
overworked word, he has been “brainwashed.” In some 
instances our new service member may have heard the 
phrase only a few times. However, if it was uttered 
by a senior he respects, he naturally believes it to be 
so. With such a belief implanted, poor morale may re- 
sult. This is understandable. It is also avoidable! 

There are military facilities with all types of modern 
conveniences where morale is not high. This condition 
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exists despite organized sports, movies, IV sets, com- 
fortable quarters, good chow, liberty and the like. Em- 
phasis has been placed on material things. It should 
be shifted. The mind is where thoughts are formed. 
Here is where good or bad morale is determined. We 
must concentrate on this area. 

Those high in the Communist party have long real- 
ized the importance of forming and controlling the 
thoughts of others. They have used lies and half 
truths in their efforts. The tactic is good. We should 
use it—but truth must be the ammunition we use. 


It Happened in Korea 


In 1957 I reported to Seoul, Korea, for a tour of 
duty. My quarters were located in Yongsan Army Com- 
pound and consisted of a large quonset hut with a bare 
concrete floor. Occupants were 47 Marines, soldiers, 
sailors and airmen of the top three grades (then E-5 
through E-7). Although there were many E-7s no one 
was appointed to be “in charge.” This was probably 
traceable to the fact that the four services were berthed 
on the Army-administered facility. Perhaps members 
of one service would not have liked to have other than 
one of their own as their immediate superior in quar- 
ters. There may have been another reason. I don’t 
really know. 

I lived under these conditions for five days. During 
this period I appraised and became familiar with the 
situation. By the end of the five days, the Marine 
sergeant major and I, who was also a recent arrival to 
that enchanting land of Korea, had become friends. We 




























had a talk regarding the situation. Our findings follow: 

e There were 30 enlisted Marines in Seoul. Sailors 
totaled 32. US soldiers numbered in the thousands. 
The sergeant major and I were the senior men of our 
respective services. 

e Our personnel ranged from paygrades E-3 through 
E-7 and worked in our own activities, those of the 
United Nations, Eighth Army, and Armistice Commis- 
sion. They were berthed in eight different “mixed 
company” barracks on the compound, 

e The quarters were spacious but not desirable. 
There was much to be desired in comfort, orderliness 
and cleanliness. Mosquito nets were needed in sum- 
mer and sleeping bags in winter. No segregation by 
grade was used in berthing. The heads were located 
outdoors. Many times there was no water for bathing. 
Tap water was not potable; this vital fluid was con- 
tained in water bags. 

e Dependents were not permitted to enter the Land 
of the Morning Calm. Fifty-one of our men were 
married and, understandably, were anxious to return 
to the US and their families. A normal tour was 13 
months. 

e Transportation consisted of open jeeps driven 
over dirt (often muddy) roads. This was hard on uni- 
forms. Most of the establishments in town were off- 
limits and there was a midnight curfew. 

e One had to pay $3.00 monthly in order to eat in 
the Army messhall. There were no others. This money 
provided salaries for waitresses and mess attendants who 
were indigenous personnel. Payment exempted the 





military man from performing their functions—obvi- 
ously an accepted Army practice. It was strange to us. 
Senior Marines and Navy-men are exempt from mess 
duties. Here they had to pay for such exemption. 
Korean houseboys cl¢aned the quarters and did the 
laundry. Again paymient was by the individual. These 
systems were alien t) leathernecks and sailors—and 
they didn’t like theny 

e Due to the above and other factors, morale was not 
at an acceptable leved. 

We brought our firjdings to the attention of the Com- 
mander, Naval Foreé:s, Korea and the Commanding 
Officer of the Marine?Component of the Naval Advisory 
Group. We were informed funds and circumstances 
prohibited any prompt major change in our quarters. 
Funds for construction of a Navy-Marine Corps bar- 
racks had been requested. It would be at least a year 
before the building was erected and occupied. The 
sergeant major and I believed we could improve the 
situation without outside help and so informed our 
seniors. They listened to our plan, assured us of their 
cooperation, and authorized us to proceed. 


This Is What We Did 


Steps we took to correct the items subparagraphed 
above are discussed below. It will be noted that there 
are material things involved. They are minor and came 
to little or no cost. 

We concentrated on the mind and commenced with 
the theme, “We are pioneers paving the way for those 
who will follow.” The men liked this. They had not 
pictured themselves as rugged pioneers. A fact had 
been placed in their minds. Some readers may feel 
that “flowery” words were used for this purpose. Did 
this make it wrong? Of course not! The initial theme 
used in our “brainwashing” attempts was the truth. 
This is important. 

We managed to be assigned two quonset huts for the 
exclusive use of Marine and Navy personnel, then 
segregated our men by pay grade and service. Oh, the 
top three were in one structure and the lower four in 
the other, but we had wooden partitions erected in the 
center of the huts. Before one service member could 
enter the area of another, he knocked at the door and 
requested permission to do so. This gave a man the 
feeling of living in a quarters that were “his” rather 











Senior Chief Moore borrows a 
stratagem from the other side 
to make his point in this article. 
“But,” he says, “although their 
tactic is good, truth must be the 
ammunition we use. Thus it is 
the Chief manages to write about 
duty in Korea and it is neither 
a “war” story nor a “sea” story. 
Pretty hard to do for a seafaring 
man. Chief Moore came into the Navy in 1945 and 
started out as a “snipe.” Fifteen years, four ships 
and several shore stations later finds him at his 
present duty station as an instructor, NROTC Unit, 
Purdue University. 

































































than a settlement house open to all. 

Rubber matting was obtained for the center of the 
floor. It ran the length of the entire quonset. Desir- 
able bunks were assigned according to rank and rate. 
An organized cleaning bill was posted and enforced. 
More important, despite our widely separated working 
stations, here in our “home” we could get together and 
discuss those things in which we had a mutual interest. 
This had the added advantage of giving us closer con- 
tact with, and control over, our juniors. We could 
“brainwash” them en masse. This we did. Their su- 
perior living conditions, in relation to others on the 
compound, were constantly brought to their attention. 
In one month, we effected a complete change of mind 
in all. These men honestly believed they were living 
in the lap of luxury. This, despite the outside heads, 
water bags and other inconveniences. In the months 
that followed we obtained new and sturdier bunks. 


Some of the men obtained small straw rugs to put 
near their racks. They rested their feet on these upon 
arising. The rest soon followed suit. Others obtained 
pictures of the CNO, CMC, and other service photos 
for the walls. Strangely enough no pin-ups were posted. 


We Didn't Forget the Lower Grades 


The lower four were not forgotten. The Sergeant 
Major and I appointed the senior E-4s as “in charge.” 
We made suggestions, periodic inspections and talks on 
how “fortunate” we all were. Our efforts obtained 
the desired result. 


We capitalized on our small numbers, taking pains 
to avoid degrading the other services. We emphasized 
the fact that our uniform was in the minority and made 
us “odd.” We were constantly in the public eye—that 
of civilians and other service personnel. We were walk- 
ing recruiters although we didn’t have a quota to fill. 
This increased the importance (in his mind) of each 
man. It made him feel recognized. He carried himself 
extra well. The wonderful opportunity of daily con- 
tact with Korean nationals and servicemen of other 
countries was frequently mentioned. There were many 
of the latter, since Seoul was headquarters of the United 
Nations Command. 

The fact that few sailors or Marines would get an 
opportunity to obtain this “different’’ duty was also 
frequently mentioned. The importance we had achieved 
by getting to know the country and its people was em- 
phasized in connection with their worth in the event 
hostilities were resumed. Many of us were veterans of 
the Korean war. However, like most Americans who 
participated in that conflict, we knew little or nothing 
about the peninsula. 





anyone.” 
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Security-wise 
@ Dvrinc A RECENT DEMONSTRATION of the jeep-mounted 106mm recoilless rifle and the Ontos for the 
CMG, a young corporal was giving a talk on the 106. One of the general officers leaned forward and 
asked how much armor the HEAT round would penetrate. 
“I'm sorry, sir, but that information is confidential,” replied the corporal. 
The General leaned forward once again and said, “That’s all right, son, you can tell me. I won't tell 


After the men were merged into centralized quarters 
they went to the various Army clubs in groups. We 
made our trucks available for this purpose. We grouped 
together in these places of recreation but did not avoid 
contact with the other services. This would have caused 
friction and ill feeling. Periodic contact with other 
service personnel is good and should be encouraged. 

A search of regulations uncovered one whereby the 
Navy Department could lawfully pay our messbill and 
houseboy fees. We informed our men of this and told 
them not to boast for fear it might hurt army morale. 
That Army Mess Officer was grateful for this. Our 
personnel were constantly reminded, by actions of this 
kind, that they had not been forgotten. This aided our 
attempts at psychology. 

Attempts were made, and met with success, to have 
duty in Korea classified as arduous in regards to request- 
ing a next assignment. The initial attempt in this direc- 
tion was made when the men believed their plight was 
poor. It took months to get a decision from Washington. 
When it arrived the men made jokes about it. Most 
followed the thoughts of one who constantly said, “Here 
we are, on top of the world, and back home they think 
we're suffering.” 

The Commander, Naval Forces, Korea, wrote a letter 
to each Navy man ordered to Korea. I did likewise. 
The CO, MB, Naval Advisory Group, corresponded 
with Marines ordered to his command. It was a form 
letter but not cheapened by use of mimeograph. Each 
letter was individually typed. We followed the theme 
that duty in Korea was a challenge; the country was still 
an armed camp; a state of war existed; only an armistice 
had been signed. Men looked forward to arrival and 
the challenge of the different duty. When they did 
come on the scene, they were in a receptive frame of 
mind for “brainwashing.” 

I could not hope to remember all the problems we en- 
countered. Nor could I list the workable solutions we 
arrived at. Some readers may believe they could have 
handled the situation better. This is no doubt true. 
Others may feel we were in error in some of the action 
we took. They may also be correct. The thing is that 
we did act. I like to feel we took the proper steps and 
that our services helped. 

A note of interest is that the single men, with few 
exceptions, applied for extensions of their tours. Some- 
thing I consider of greater importance is that during 
my tour in Seoul we did not have one disciplinary prob- 
lem. Of this I shall always be extremely proud. 

My Korean tour is singled out to prove the basic 


’ belief of this writing. I have used this type of morale 


building psychology for more than a decade. The 
results were never disappointing. US g MC 
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Extension School 
CHALLENGE 






BASIC 


oO A message prepared at an infantry battalion 

command post was written by the supply ofh- 
cer, coordinated with the special services officer, and 
authorized for transmission by the S-4. The originator 
of the message was the: 

a. Supply officer 

b. Special services officer 

c. S-4 

d. Commanding officer 


2) In the attack, what is the most difficult type of 
minefield breaching that a rifle platoon should 
be expected to execute? 
a. Hasty breaching of low density fields 
b. Hasty breaching of dense fields 
c. Deliberate breaching of low density fields 
d. Deliberate breaching of dense fields 


3) The basic tactical and administrative echelon 
of Marine aviation is the Marine aircraft: 

a. Wing 

b. Group 

c. Squadron 

d. Section 


JUNIOR 


© The communication or message center is not 
responsible for: 

a. Delivering the action copy of incoming messages 
to the staff officer designated to receive such messages 
for the headquarters 

b. The dispatch of messages by the most expeditious 
and economical means of signal communications 

c. The duplication and distribution of informational 
copies within the headquarters 

d. The receipt and dispatch of messages 


5) The most opportune time for a POW to es- 
cape is: 

a. As night or during foul weather 

b. Prior to arrival ata POW camp 

c. As soon after capture as possible 





A Division G-2 considers as “REINFORCE- 
MENTS”: 
a. The reserves of enemy regiments in contact 
b. All enemy units “locally available” 
c. The reserves under the control of the enemy divi- 
sions 
d. All enemy units in or near the friendly zone of 
action 


SENIOR 


An infantry battalion headquarters displaces 

in two main echelons: the commander’s eche- 
lon, and the executive officer’s echelon. During the 
process of displacement, when the commanding ofh- 
cer’s echelon is at the new command post site and the 
executive officer’s echelon is still at the old command 
post site, which of the following is true of radio relay 
communications between the battalion and the regi- 
ment? 

a. Only one of the two echelons may have radio 
relay communications with the regimental command 
post at any given time 

b. Neither site has radio relay communications with 
the regimental command post while the equipment 
used by the battalion is being moved from one site to 
the other 

c. Radio relay communications can be maintained 
between the regimental command post and both sites 
only if additional equipment and personnel are fur- 
nished to the regiment by the division communication 
company 

d. Radio relay communications are maintained be- 
tween the regimental command post and both sites by 
using personnel and equipment organic to the infantry 
regiment 


WHAT IS IT? 
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d. After arrival at a POW camp (Answers on page 63) 
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A Lieutenant enrolled in the Communication Officer Extension Course says: 


“Found this course very helpful in my job as wire platoon com- 


mander.” 





Communications answers from platoon to MEF! 
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‘= Rdtirement 
2E| JOD outlook 


By LtCol James B. Maguire, Jr. 


sigs You've worked for one firm satisfactorily for 20 years 


_.. it’s an asset, but no golden key to a high-paying job 


@ WITH THE PASSAGE OF THE HUMP BILL THE QUESTION 
of when to retire was automatically resolved for many 
Marine officers. The question changed from when to 
how soon? Some officers greeted this forced decision 
with relief, some with dread, others perhaps with numb- 
ness. 

For the majority, retirement means a change of ca- 
reers, a change of. jobs, rather than a seat in the old 
rocking chair. Many undoubtedly wonder what their 
chances are for employment. 

Perhaps this article can help you—or at least ease 
your mind a bit. It reflects industry’s views toward 
hiring retired officers. It also gives the results of a sur- 
vey conducted among 30 field grade officers who have 
retired within the past two years, 

Industry’s views were obtained by writing to 11 of 
America’s leading firms, inquiring as to the employ- 
ability of a hypothetical Marine officer. This hypo- 
thetical officer was of field grade, 43 years old, had a 
college degree. He was married, had two children, was 
well adjusted socially, and in excellent health. He had 
varied experience in command and staff work, plus 
some experience in supply and logistics. 

In replying each company assumed that the officer 
would be seeking employment in its middle manage- 
ment level. Middle management salaries vary from 
$7,500 to $15,000 or more per year. 

The companies were quick to point out that middle 
management jobs would be filled primarily from among 
present employees. The policy of promotion from with- 
in is adhered to whenever possible. However, if you 
have a marketable skill that is needed but not available 
with the particular industry in which you seek employ- 
ment, your chances of getting a job at a salary equal to, 
or greater than, your present military salary are un- 
limited. 

Like the Marine Corps, most companies have train- 
ing programs for their employees, and a pool of young 
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men to draw upon to fill vacancies. These men who 
have been through the various company schools, and 
have gained experience with the company, are your 
competition. You must be able to offer something the 
company can use and that these men don’t have. 

The age factor, 43, was no drawback in any industry 
except banking. The bank contacted said the retired 
officer would find almost insurmountable competition 
from men who had been through the bank’s training 
programs and had developed considerable knowledge 
of the business. Acceptance into the managerial field 
of banking is most difficult. There are many jobs open 
in banking such as vault teller, paying teller, or field 
representative, for which the retiring officer could qual- 
ify. These are not high paid positions. 

A large mail order house indicated it is seeking per- 
sons qualified in the use of electrical or electronic ac- 
counting systems. The company has a shortage at pres- 
ent and reported there is a shortage of qualified per- 
sonnel in this field throughout the US. 

Most companies are well aware of the promotion sys- 
tems of the Armed Forces. They recognize that consid- 
erable selection and reselection is represented in officers 
who have 20 years or more service. One company men- 
tioned that 20 years of service does not automatically 
insure the development of a man qualified for indus- 
trial leadership. While the basic leadership principles 
apply to both situations, leadership in industry tends to 
rely more on persuasion and less on authority than does 
the military. This might be a difficult adjustment for 
some. 

For some the transition from military to civilian is 
dificult. To fit into the mid-management level, where 
the desirable salaries are, you must have a considerable 
knowledge of the industry you want to enter. Unfor- 
tunately, many officers with wide backgrounds have 
nothing specific to offer industry. This eliminates many 
jobs of status that would be comparable to senior mili- 


tary billets. Thus an adjustment problem could be cre- 
ated when an officer is hired for an assignment with less 
authority, prestige, or financial return than he has be- 
come accustomed to. 

The problem of employment after retirement rests 
squarely on your shoulders. You, and you alone, know 
what you can and cannot do. As an officer you have 
had considerable experience which makes you a desir- 
able employee from industry’s standpoint. For many 
the question may be: for what am I best suited? 

If you’re undecided, why not take an aptitude test 
and find out where your talents lie? One regimental 
commander took such a test and discovered that his 
best opportunity lay in the funeral director’s field. He 
was surprised. So might you be. Most large cities have 
aptitude testing companies and many colleges also ad- 
minister them. 

You must consider your needs and personal desires. 
If you feel that you would be happy with a smaller sal- 
ary but with an interesting job, perhaps you would be 
better off as a social worker or school teacher. 

The jobs are available and you just have to decide 
what you want to do. Those officers who were surveyed 
for this article all seem to be doing quite well. 

The officers questioned had all retired within the 
past two years. The majority had 20 years service. Their 
average salary above retirement pay is $8,000 per year. 
The lowest reported annual income was $4,200—the 
highest $15,000. 

The majority selected the area in which they wanted 
to live, then sought employment. Those reporting high- 
er incomes said they moved to the area where the higher 
paying job was. 

The majority, 81%, had no trouble obtaining em- 
ployment. Fifty percent used resumes; 43 percent ob- 
tained their jobs through friends; 7 percent used em- 
ployment agencies. Those reporting higher salaries said 
they submitted resumes through friends within the com- 
pany with which they were seeking employment. This 
practice shouldn't be overlooked. 

Age was not a factor for 71 percent. Many volun- 
teered the information that they felt 45 to be the key 
age. After this, they thought, the employment poten- 
tial started down. Seventy-seven percent felt it best to 
retire on 20 years service. 

Marine Corps Order 1760.4 of 13 April 1960 recom- 


mends that a Marine contemplating employment after 
retirement should begin preparing himself for a second 
career at least a year in advance. The retired officers 
concurred in this. They said not more than a year or 
less than six months. Seventy-one percent had jobs 
waiting for them when they retired. 

While the majority, 63 percent, reported they were 
happy in their present jobs, 27 percent stated they were 
seeking other employment at higher salaries. 

In answer to the question: Are you as happy now as 
when you were in the Marine Corps?, 75 percent an- 
swered yes. The rest said no—quite emphatically. 

Listed below, in order of frequency reported, are 
those traits that employers find most desirable in re- 
tired officers: 

e Ability to make decisions 
Reliability 
Adaptability 
Planning ability 
Ability to handle people 
Team work and team spirit 

Therg are one or two undesirable traits which are 
frowned on in industry. These are: (1) Lack of in- 
terest iif details; (2) Carry over of military relationship 
into industry. Some retired officers have even tried to 
hold a ¢ittle close order drill and office hours on the 
office hglp. This apparently doesn’t go over well in 
civilian life. 

Sever$l suggestions were made and these are listed in 
their onjler of frequency: 

e If you don’t have a college degree, try to get one 
before retiring. 

e If vou are talented, don’t hesitate to say so. How- 
ever, be prepared to back it up. 

e If you have had only command and staff experi- 
ence, stress in job interviews your ability to handle 
people, to plan and to execute plans. 

e Choose your employer carefully. 

e Visit a few employment agencies before retirement 
to “learn the facts of life.” 

e If possible purchase your home before retiring to 
take advantage of FHA in-service loans that might be 
available in your area. 

In conclusion, one thing seems to be true: if you are 
a successful Marine, chances are you'll be a successful 
civilian. Good luck. US # MC 











In buying costly radar and infra-red devices for small units, 


planners may be barking up the wrong tree. Why not, says the author . .. 


HOUND 
THE 
ENEMY 


By Capt Peter R. Clapper 


@ IMAGINE A DEVICE SENSITIVE ENOUGH TO DETECT THE 
silently approaching enemy in defilade a hundred yards 
in front of your position on a moonless night. 

Imagine a device capable of spotting an enemy am- 
bush minutes before your patrol is endangered. 

Imagine such a device, self-propelled, air-transpor- 
able, amphibious and reliable in any clime or place. 

What is it? A solar-powered pocket x-ray? Negative. 
It is one of the most reliable—yet often most neglected 
—of the weapons in man’s arsenal: the dog. 

Dogs, of course, have been used in war since the days 
of the spear. The Egyptians sicked them on their des- 
ert foes. The Romans taught dogs to nip Gothic shins. 

British dogs hauled supplies in the Crimea. German 
dogs searched out the wounded in the Franco-Prussian 
difficulty. The Germans enlisted 30,000 dogs for WWI, 
and the French 20,000. About a quarter of a million 
fighting dogs were in on WWII. 

During the Korean War, the Army was able to field 
a platoon of about 20 dogs one year after the fighting 
started. The exploits of that platoon resulted in the 
Army’s decision to provide a platoon of scout dogs for 
every Army division along the MLR. 

The shooting stopped, however, before the addition- 
al dogs were ready for action. 

The Army estimated that the use of scout dogs re- 
sulted in a remarkable 60 percent reduction of casual- 
ties. It may be recalled that Marine body armor was 
credited with reducing casualties at a similar rate. 

In spite of the Army’s good luck with dogs, not a 
single one was used by the Marines in Korea. I have 
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seen no evidence that their use was even considered by 
the Corps. 
Yet, in WWII, Marines used war dogs with great 


success. 

In those days, war dog platoons were attached to Ma- 
rine infantry regiments. The first such platoon to see 
action was attached to the 2nd Marine Raider Regi- 
ment (Provisional) for the Bougainville operation. The 
regimental commander flatly reported, “The War Dog 
Platoon has proven itself to be an unqualified success.” 

The Marine war dog platoons of WWII also partici- 
pated in the operations on Guam, Peleliu, Iwo Jima 
and Okinawa. They helped in mopping-up actions on 
Saipan and were in on the occupation of Japan. 

There is no report from any of those operations 
which reflects adversely upon the conduct of the dogs 
in combat. On the contrary, many of the dogs were 
singled out for particular praise in the combat reports 
of Marine commanders. 

The experience of the Army was equally satisfying. 
The 436 scout dogs shipped overseas by the Army in 
WWII performed so well that, when the war ended, 
scout-dog platoons were authorized for the first time 
in the peacetime Army. 

Evaluating the conduct of dogs in WWII, the Army 
concluded that they were of little value in open coun- 
try, mud, wet snow or major offensive actions. They 
were outstanding in static situations, mopping-up ac- 
tions, close combat, clear weather and rough terrain. 
At no time were the dogs a liability. 

During the period between WWII and the Korean 








War, the Army worked at stabilizing its war-dog pro- 
gram. 

Among other things, a particular breed was picked 
as best suited to scout and sentry work. The experts de- 
cided that sporting breeds might take off after a prom- 
ising covey of quail in preference to the enemy. They 
learned that the Collie lacked stamina, especially in the 
tropics. They found that the rugged but short-haired 
Doberman Pinscher, outstanding in every other respect, 
was not suited to climatic extremes. 

What the Army needed was a widely available breed 
with intelligence—a breed capable of performing a 
number of jobs in a variety of climates. The answer 

was and still is the German Shepherd. 

Large, smart, rugged and eager to train and work, 
the German Shepherd sports a short, dense undercoat 
which grows profusely in a cold climate and sheds 
quickly in a hot one. The outer coat is tough enough 
to discourage insect bites and sunburn. 

The Army Quartermaster Corps buys German Shep- 
herds within the trainable ages of nine months and 
three years. They must stand between 22 and 28 inches 
high at the shoulder and they must tip the scales some- 
where between 60 and 90 pounds. Males and spayed 
females are acceptable. 

Army specs call for German Shepherds of the “sturdy, 
compact, working type, revealing evidence of power, 
endurance, energy, steadiness and responsiveness.” 

The wisdom of the Army’s continuing dog program 
was borne out in the Korean War. Army records show 
that patrols using scout dogs penetrated deeper and 
moved faster with less risk than patrols without dogs. 

At night, Army units found their dogs an invaluable 
asset, both for security and morale. 

By contrast, for night security in Korea, my platoon 
was issued a temperamental, weighty and complicated 
sniperscope-carbine. Its failure to detect the difference 





Not since Okinawa have Marines used scout dogs 


between tree stumps and North Koreans was compound- 
ed by the success of its battery-acid in eating through 
our pants. 

The training given the Army dogs which saw service 
in Korea was similar to the training of the Marine scout 
dogs of WWII. To build canine aggressiveness, a heav- 
ily padded “agitator” would bait the dog. The animal 
was allowed to attack him and to win. 

The dogs slated for Korea were taught to run, crouch, 
crawl and hit the deck entirely on hand signal. As with 
the Marine scout dogs of WWII, barking was out. 

With a few minor innovations, this is the training 
still provided by the only Army scout-dog outfit active 
today, the 26th Infantry Scout Dog Platoon, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

In Korea, this unit proved that dogs can take combat 
indefinitely. Since then, the 26th has discovered, among 
other things, that dogs do not necessarily resent rapid 
manpower turnover. Given a transitional period of sev- 
eral weeks during which both outgoing and incoming 
handlers are with the dogs, the animal easily adjusts to 
the change. 

While keeping its scout-dog cadre, the Army is ex- 
panding the use of sentry dogs for security work, espe- 
cially around such important installations as Nike sites. 
The Air Force uses sentry dogs extensively for security 
around its mammoth bases. 

All sentry dogs are trained at Lackland Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Texas. j 

Use of sentry dogs by the Marine Corps would save 
manpower by releasing Marines from certain types of 
guard duty. These Marines would be available for the 
FMF, where scout dogs would further save manpower 
by reducing casualties. 

The Army has found that its dogs are not only man- 
power savers; they are money savers, too. The average 
Army dog daily eats a pound and a half of frozen, fresh 
or canned horsemeat, beef, lamb or mutton mixed with 
the same weight in dried meal. 

This three pounds of chow costs under 50 cents a 
day. (Army dogs eat C-ration meat indefinitely and hap- 
pily in the field.) By comparison, the average Marine 
downs about five pounds of food at slightly more than 
a dollar a day. 

Scout and sentry dogs average eight years of active 
duty. Their average price is $125; top price: $175. The 
equipment required for a dog’s training costs a mere 
$23.10. 

No one, however, is likely to dispute the fact that 
dogs are less expensive than men to enlist, feed and 
train. What relatively few of us seem to accept is that 
these economical animals can make more Marines avail- 
able for combat while improving their chances for sur- 
viving it. 

We all know that, during the Korean War, many Ma- 
rines were killed in enemy ambushes and surprise at- 
tacks. I can personally think of one KIA and six WIAs 
who would have been spared by the warning that only 
a scout dog could have provided. Most Marines can 
probably think of more. 

Such losses must not be suffered again. They need 
not occur if the Marine Corps will make use of its four- 
footed ally with the keen senses. US # MC 
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By Maj H. D. Fredericks 


@ lure ENGLISH ONCE HAD A SAYING: “THE SUN NEVER 
sets on the British Empire.” Today, the Marine Corps 
could have a similar motto. Marines do serve every- 
where under the sun. In fact, variety in duty stations 
seems to be the spice of a Marine’s life. He serves 
equally well in remote, sun-baked Parris Island or bus- 
tling, overcrowded New York. He is at home in the 
boondocks of Pendleton or the embassy in London. 
He probably knows the streets of Yokosuka as well as 
those of Washington. His job takes him to many 
places, yet his duties are seldom the same. 

Since Marines can make their homes in so many 
places in the world, only a few really know where all 
the rest are serving. This article won’t provide a duty 
roster of 175,000 Marines. It will, however, give you 
some idea of where that next set of orders might send 
you. Since I assume the reader is not looking for orders 
to “home” but rather is bent on a career of “travel and 
adventure,” figures are provided only for officers and 
Staff NCO’s. 

Statistics bore most people. This is a proven fact. 
Any writer worth his ink and quill will tell you the 
quickest way to lose a reader is to quote a lot of num- 
bers. But there is no way around it. If you hope to 
learn your chances of being sent to Naples instead of 
Quantico, you will have to read a few numbers. How- 
ever, these will not be totals from Tables of Organiza- 
tion and Allowances. Instead they will be percentages. 
Percentages can be easily understood. Moreover, they 
give you a good idea of what your chances are of doing 
duty in that place you keep naming as first choice on 
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your fitness report. For instance, if 8% of all Staff 
NCO’s are at Cherry Point, you can deduce that your 
chances are about eight out of a hundred of being as- 
signed there. 

Well, where can you and I serve in the next few 
years? 

A Marine is usually proud of his FMF time. He re- 
members fondly previous FMF tours; his sea stories 
verify that. He usually looks forward to his next tour 
with troops. This is where he puts to the test every- 
thing he knows. This is where he gains experience for 
future assignments. This is the guts of the Marine 
Corps! However, most Marines have decided prefer- 
ences as to where they would like to do their FMF 
time. Some of the hottest discussions in slop chutes 
start over the merits of training at Lejeune or Pendle- 
ton. But many Marines are not quite that specific. 
They usually just prefer duty on the East Coast or 
West Coast. 

Table 1 might give you an idea of what your chances 
are of serving in the location of your choice. 

FMF duty is generally the same wherever one is sta- 
tioned. The primary job is to train—prepare for com- 
bat. There should be a minimum of housekeeping 
chores. Granted that a Marine moving from one FMF 
tour to another can perform a variety of different type 
jobs. However, all of them are still pointed towards 
one goal—getting ready to fight the enemy. 

A Marine in a non-FMF duty station, on the other 
hand, may at times lose sight of the main goal of the 
Marine Corps. A recruiter talking to a chubby, long- 


haired, gum-chewing lad from South Opakaloosa about 
the merits of joining the Corps, may at times wonder 
if he is really contributing to the “force-in-readiness.” 
Of course he is. So is the DI and so is the staff at the 
ITR. All supporting establishments contribute some- 
thing. Without them the FMF could not flourish. 
Therefore, each Marine must take his turn at non- 
FMF duty stations. 

Table 2 lists a breakdown of non-FMF duty loca- 
tions—East, West, and overseas. As you can see, young 
man, your chances of heading East are rather good. 


A Marine can do anything. Non-FMF duty attests to 
that fact. This is where jobs are found that really tax 
the versatility of Joe Marine. Table 3 gives a break- 
down of some of the major duty stations away from the 
FMF. It might be well to take a closer look at each of 
these. As the cliche goes, “There is more there than 
first meets the eye.” 

For instance, Washington, D. C., duty includes more 
than HQMC at the Navy Annex. There is duty with 
the Army and the Navy at the Pentagon and other lo- 
cations in the nation’s capital. There is also Head- 
quarters Battalion at Henderson Hall, Marine Barracks 
at 8th and Eye, and a couple of outlying duty spots 
around the city. If you draw it, you know your chances 
of riding a desk eight hours a day are extremely high. 


Marine Corps bases shown in Table 3 include Le- 
jeune, Pendleton, Cherry Point, El Toro, all stateside 
air stations, 29 Palms and Kaneohe. All of these have 
housekeeping forces and supporting units not part of 
the FMF. Your chances of going to one of the big four 

—Pendleton, Lejeune, Cherry Point or El Toro—are 
rather high. They are better still if you consider the 
number of FMF troops there. Table 4 shows the per- 
sonnel at these four bases. 

But back to our non-FMF duty stations. Quantico 
includes both the air station and Marine Corps Schools, 
both permanent personnel and students. The officers 
at the Schools outnumber those at the air station by 
about seven to one. Staff NCO’s at the Schools, how- 
ever, have a four to one edge. 

If you are an officer slated for one of the recruit de- 
pots, you have about a three to two chance of going to 
San Diego. An NCO stands about even odds. 

It should be no surprise to anyone that Albany and 
Barstow are the two main supply centers. Between 
them, they account for approximately three-fourths of 
all personnel assigned to the “beans and bullets” sta- 
tions. Philadelphia and San Francisco complete those 
types of activities considered under Marine Corps Sup- 
ply Centers and Activities in Table 3. 

To list the duty stations controlled by the Marine 
Corps Reserve and Recruitment Districts would be a 
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TABLE 1—FMF 








LOCATION OFFICERS STAFF NCO 
East Coast 17.8% 21.4% 
West Coast 17.6% 21.1% 
Overseas 13.7% 15.5% 
Total 49.1% 58.0% 


TABEL 2—NON-FMF 








LOCATION OFFICERS STAFF NCO 
East Coast 30.6% 22.5% 
West Coast 13.8% 12.4% 
Overseas and Afloat 6.5% 7.1% 
Total 50.9% 42.0% 


TABLE 3—TYPES OF NON-FMF DUTY 














TYPE OF DUTY OFFICERS STAFF NCO 
Washington, D.C. Area 8.4% 1.7% 
Marine Corps Bases 10.5% 9.1% 
| Quantico 10.3% 6.0% 
| Recruit Depots 2.9% 2.9% 
| Supply Centers and 
| Activities 2.1% 2.6% 
| Reserve and 
| Recruitment Districts 3.2% 2.3% 
Afloat 1.6% 2.2% 
| Security Forces 3.0% 7.2% 
Miscellaneous 8.9% 8.0% 
Total 50.9% 42.0% 


TABLE 4—DUTY AT THE BIG 4 








LOCATION OFFICERS STAFF NCO 

Camp Lejeune 12.5% 17.2% 

Cherry Point 10.3% 8.0% 

EI Toro 9.9% 6.5% 

Camp Pendleton 11.2% 15.9% 
Total 43.9% 47.6% 
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East is vay West is Wess Read a eo 
and study the charts and you stand a good chance 


of figuring out just where the twain will meet 
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0A 
= TABLE 5—SECURITY FORCES = 


=] IST NAVAL DISTRICT MB, LA Long Beach 10TH NAVAL DISTRICT 
= MB, Newport MB, Camp Elliott MB, San Juan 
= MB, NB Portsmouth MB, Fallbrook MB, Guantanamo Bay 
E MB, Quonset Point 11TH NAVAL DISTRICT MB, Trinidad 
= MB, NRC, Portsmouth MB, Miramar MB, Roosevelt Roads : 
= MB, Boston MB, San Diego 15TH NAVAL DISTRICT = 
= MB, Brunswick MB, China Lake MB, Rodman 
= 3D NAVAL DISTRICT MB, Point Mugu CINCNELM 
MB, New London MB, North Island MB, Port Lyautey 
= MB, Earle 12TH NAVAL DISTRICT MB, London 
ES MB, Brooklyn MB, Treasure Island MB, Naples = 
E a a NAVAL DISTRICT a — MB, NAS, Rota = 
= MB, Lakehurst » Vallejo = 
e MB, Philadelphia MB, Concord MB. Ar ae BASES : 
5TH NAVAL DISTRICT MB, Moffet Field ae eo = 
MB, Norfolk MB, San Francisco, NSY ' = 
MB, NSY, Portsmouth MB, Hawthorne 14TH NAVAL DISTRICT pa 
MB, NWS, Yorktown MB, Point Arguello MB, Barbers Point = 
6TH NAVAL DISTRICT 13TH NAVAL DISTRICT MB, Oahu = 
MB, Pearl Harbor = 


MB, Whidbey Island 


MB, Jacksonville 
MB, Bremerton 


17TH NAVAL DISTRICT 
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= MB, Charlestown 
= MB, NAD, Charlestown POTOMAC RIVER N.C, MB, Adak 
= MB, Key West HaqBn, HOMC MB, Kodiak 
= MB, Sanford MB, Indian Head COMMAR 3 
= MB, Yellow Water MB, Patuxent MB, Guam = 
8TH NAVAL DISTRICT MB, Washington, D.C. 15TH COMNAVPHIL 
MB, Corpus Christi SEVERN RIVER N.C. MB, Subic Bay 
MB, McAlester MB, Annapolis MB, Sangley Point = 
Comm Eight CINCLANTFLT COMNAVJAP = 
9TH NAVAL DISTRICT MD, CinCLanFlt MB, Yokosuka = 
MB, Great Lakes SPECIAL WEAPONS PROJECT MB, Sasebo Ss 
10TH NAVAL DISTRICT MB, Clarkesville MB, Atsugi = 
MB, Seal Beach MB, Lake Mead MB, Naha : 
PUNNULWUUUUULUGUILNNENALUNINNVNUOVRGBFRUVOQOUSRIVUOUSOGGULUOUIOIUAGUGOOETOAUOUOOGRNUUUUSOUSUUUVEONULSUOOGLULUGUUUTOUOUOU GUUS = 
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mammoth task. District Headquarters are located at 
the following places: 

Ist District—Garden City, L. L, N. Y. 

4th District—Philadelphia, Pa. 

5th District—Washington, D. C. 

6th District—Atlanta, Ga. 

8th District—New Orleans, La. 

9th District—Kansas City, Kans. 

12th District—San Francisco, Calif. 

Each district, of course, has a sizable headquarters 
force but the bulk of the troops are out “in the field” — 
Inspector and Instructor staffs with reserve units, re- 
cruiters, officer selection offices. Every major city in the 
US contains Marines who temporarily call it home. 
Even many smaller towns have these temporary citi- 


NROTC duty is one type. Marines are stationed in 
each of the 52 colleges and universities where Naval 
Reserve Officer Training Units are found. The Marine 
complement usually consists of one officer and one Staff 
NCO. Also included under “miscellaneous” are Land- 
ing Force Training Units at Norfolk, Va., and Coro- 
nado, Calif., H&S Battalion, Norfolk; Allied Staffs, Joint 
Staffs; Joint and other service schools; Naval Attaches 
and MAAG Missions. The Allied Staff, the Naval 
Attache and MAAG Mission may still have a certain 
glamorous appeal for some Marines. However, a Ma- 
rine’s chances are less than one in a thousand of being 
among the chosen few. 

While in the Marine Corps, these are the places 
where you might live and work. As a Marine you can 


zens in the guise of recruiters. But these recruiters are 
not homebodies. They visit the smallest hamlets regu- 
larly during the year. 


serve almost anywhere in the world. You can be called 
upon to do many different jobs—because, as a Marine, 
one of your hallmarks is versatility. Us @ MC 


In 1775 Marines had to be able bodied seamen. They 
still do. They are sprinkled liberally throughout the 
fleet. They can be found on 15 cruisers (CA or CL), ie 
23 carriers (CVA or CVS), two LPH, five command 

’ vessels (AGC), and 40 of the old reliable-—AKA and 
APA. The type of duty varies from Marine detach- 
ments and combat cargo officers to staff duty with the 
Navy. 

Security forces cover a battery of stations. Few Ma- 
rines could ever hope to see them all; none could hope 
to serve at them all. Table 5 lists the security stations 
where Marines do duty. Actually, your chances of 
drawing a particular one of these are mighty slim. 

A miscellaneous category in a report of this type is 
usually included because the writer doesn’t know where 
else to put the items found in it. This is partially true 
here. However, each type duty included under ‘“Mis- 
cellaneous” constitutes only a minute portion of the 


Marine Corps. 
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Maj Fredericks is assured that a 
Marine’s versatility enables him 
to serve anywhere. He presents 
an easy to read, understandable 
analysis of your chances of serv- 
ing at any number of duty sta- 
tions, be they large or small, 
independent or post and station. 
If you go to a large base, will 
you be running around the boon- 
ies, or riding a desk eight hours a day? What are 
your chances of getting your favorite duty or sta- 
tion? As Head, OccupAnalSect, PersAnalBr, G-1, 
HQMC, Maj Fredericks is in a position to furnish 
some of the answers. 
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Baseplate and friends toss around a popular four-letter word, 
come up with a new meaning for it 


#@ ‘ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY SEVEN OF US HELD OFF 
more than three thousand of them for twelve bloody 
days,” Tex O'Reilly said solemnly, “and they had to 
kill every last man of us to carry our position!” 

“You're batty!” Dusty growled, “The defense of Wake 
took place in December and this is February. Besides, 
your figures don’t sound exactly right.” 

“I’m talking about the Alamo, you ignorant Yankee!” 
Tex flared. ‘“‘What do they teach you people in those 
northern schools anyway?” 

“Simmer down, cowboy,” Dusty chuckled, “after all, 
there’s quite a bit of similarity between the two battles 
—brave men against hopeless odds. What kept them 
going, do you think?” 

“Guts,” offered Bertram-the-bar-keep as he emptied 
the ash trays. “Ninety-nine and ninety-nine one hun- 
dredths percent pure, beautiful guts!” 

“If you’re talking just about physical courage when 
you say ‘guts,’ Mr. Kernoodle, you’re forgetting about 
other qualities like self confidence,” I put in primly— 
thereby earning Bertram’s famous curled lip and hot- 
eyed “loony Lieutenant look.” 

“You’re right, Baseplate,’”’ Dusty said, ‘and don’t 
forget moral courage or what some people call ‘char- 
acter.” Remember, Napoleon said, Men of principle 
are the principal men!’” 

“Well!” Tex snorted, “if we’re going to start quoting 
people, I can top that one with what a famous Ameri- 
can once said. However, before I do, let me point out 
that you’re all ignoring the part esprit-de-corps played 
in both of these situations. They had pride in them- 
selves and each other. What’s more, they had the desire 
to be identified one with the other. They shared a com- 
mon standard that each of them held sacred. In short, 
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they had esprit-de-corps!”’ 

“I agree with Bertram and Dusty that it took both 
physical and moral courage on the part of those people 
to stand up against such odds,” I said, warming to the 
subject. “And I also agree with Tex. As just a bunch 
of individuals they wouldn’t have lasted very long either 
at Wake Island or the Alamo. It was their esprit-de- 
corps that bound them together as a group. They had 
mutual interests.” 

“You know, sometimes we forget that this is as true 
every day as on the days when the ‘incoming’ is flying 
around,” Tex said thoughtfully. “The strength of the 
Corps is this mutual interest in one another. Marines 
have always had this in peace as well as war. But con- 
sider some typical exceptions like when an MP thinks 
it’s more important to lock up a Marine than it is to 
keep him out of trouble.” 

Tex paused to light a cigarette and then continued. 
“Or how about a senior who gives an unsatisfactory 
mark rather than making an effort to correct a junior’s 
deficiencies. Or, in turn, take a junior who, to his 
friends, ridicules rather than loyally supports his senior. 
These are the times when our ‘mutual interest in one 
another’ is found wanting.” 

“Right, Tex,” Dusty said softly, “and those are the 
times when the real Marines must step in and square 
things away, regardless of how sticky the situation may 
be. If we don’t protect our heritage, nobody else will! 

“But enough of this! I’m still waiting for you to top 
my quote! Just who was this great American and what 
famous saying is credited to him?” 

“Davy Crockett,” Tex grinned. “ ‘Be sure you're right 
and then go ahead!’ Dent you ever watch TV?” 
US @ MC 





Speaking of the Alama 3 


@ A MARINE HONOR GUARD was standing in front of the Alamo. during ceremonies which were part of 


the premiere of John Wayne’s “The Alamo.” “What are you doing around heref 
Yep, that’s right” 


“There weren’t any Marines in the Alamo.” 
Santa Anna would still be fighting for it.” 


asked one bystander. 
answered one, “Sut if there had been, 


$15.00 to! Capt H. B. Mayberry, Jr. 
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@ RECENTLY CERTAIN UNITS IN THE FIELD 
commenced testing and evaluating a 
portion of the FMF structure based up- 
on the concept of operations for 1962- 
68 frame. However, the major program 
scheduled for the testing of artillery 
units involves weaponry rather than 
conceptional organization. 

Does the concept of artillery at the 
infantry battalion level meet the re- 
quirements of present and future war- 
fare for the time frame mentioned 
above? Perhaps the testing of an organ- 


This department is for new, constructive 
ideas. They may be controversial; they 
must be short. Payment at regular rates 


on publication. 


Organic Artillery for the Infantry 


By Maj A. C. Smith 


marily on the conventional type for 
small wars during the stalemate. There- 
fore our operations must continue to be 
characterized by wide separation of 
units and extremely large tactical areas 
of responsibility. This requires decen- 
tralized control. The ‘Stonewall Jack- 
son” approach is necessary—mission type 
orders with complete control at the in- 
fantry battalion level. Some of the areas 
that need further study and refinement 
are: a. There is insufficient fire power 
organic to the infantry battalion and 
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Chart I 


ization with artillery in the BLT or 
MEU is worthy of consideration. The 
solution may lie in a change of Tables 
of Organization of artillery and infan- 
try units, by the elimination of Close 
Support Artillery and giving the batter- 
ies to the infantry battalions. 
Technicalities immediately pop up on 
any discussion of artillery, so let’s put 
this at the user level—the infantry. For 
this day and time of over nuclear satu- 
ration, we must be capable of using 
atomic weapons, but must depend pri- 
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rifle company. b. These is no organic 
FSCC at the battalion level for continu- 
out coordination of fire support. c. 
There is instability in the infantry-artil- 
lery team. 

First, some background. Since the 
Korean War the infantry has lost, or- 
ganically, the 60mm mortars, 4.2” mor- 
tars, heavy machine guns, and the tank 
platoon as supporting arms. What have 
we gained? The 106 Recoilless Platoon, 
that’s all! To shed more light on this, 
the US Army after extensive field tests 











concluded that their transferring of the 
heavy mortars to the artillery units was a 
mistake and returned them to their in- 
fantry battle groups. British and Soviet 
infantry units also contain heavy mor- 
tar units within their infantry structure, 
as did the Marine Regiment until the 
present Provisional T/O’s were adopted. 


Everything today and probably in the 
future revolves around the basic unit, 
the infantry battalion, instead of the 
regiment. With this in mind, suppose 
we give them more organic fire support 
by adding the Close Support Artillery 
Battery to the infantry battalion as set 
forth in Chart #1. In keeping with our 
requirement of more firepower “up 
front,” the 81 mortars can now go to the 
rifle companies, sending a section to 
each unit from the present 81 platoon 
in H&S Co. Chart #2 shows how this 
can keep on mushrooming. We can now 
remove the machine guns from the 
weapons platoon of the rifle company 
and place them in the rifle platoons. 
Then we would have a basic squad of 
two rifle teams and a M60 machine gun 
team. 


There is no permanent, continuous 
element as the FSCC at any infantry 
level below the division. It’s a must now 
to put an FSCC in the infantry battalion 
what with all the supporting weapons of 
a MEU (Marine Expeditionary Unit). 
Reports indicate that this is definitely 
needed to handle the organic, attached, 
direct and general support weapons 
available. This should be permanent 
for other reasons. Summed up quickly 
it’s called “team work.” Tied in with 
this is the stability of the artillery infan- 
try team. The artillery regiment has one 
battalion ready to use 4.2” mortars, while 
the other three battalions have 105mm 
howitzers. This means that the same 
battery will not be with the same infan- 
try unit all the time. One time you'll 
be landing over the beaches and have a 
105 battery in direct support. The other 


time you may be landing by helicopter 
and have a 4.2” battery attached. Differ- 
ent units and people have to be reori- 
ented with your battalion. This is time 
consuming and lessens efficiency just 
when you need it most. No two com- 
manders use their staff exactly the same. 
They know what the unit wants and 
depend on you to do it right the first 
time. The same situation goes right 
down to the Company level where the 
FO’s are used to working for certain 
companies. The shifting of artillery 
units to get 4.2” mortars or 105 howitzers 
interferes with harmony, training, coor- 
dination, planning, logistics, and com- 
munications. 

This proposed organization would be 
enhanced by the following: 

1. Ease of control improves at this 
level. 

2. A staff in being capable of direct- 
ing another unit. 

3. Flexibility of our communication 
facilities. 

4. Less personal control required as 
compared to the company /battery level. 








@ NAPOLEON’S ARTILLERYMEN NEVER 
boresighted for they never bothered with 
optical sights. However, times have 
changed. Boresighting is the alignment 
of the optical axis of the sight parallel 
to the axis of the tube. It is a problem 
for many types of weapons. This sug- 
gestion is directed at the artillery prob- 
lem, but may be adapted for other 
weapons. 

Why boresight at all? Safety and ac- 
curacy are abvious reasons. It might be 
added that battery commanders receive 
fewer letters of reprimand when bore- 
sighting is accomplished prior to firing. 

There are a number of methods of 
boresighting. All have their advantages 
and disadvantages. I will not discuss 
the merits or demerits of the distant 
aiming point, aiming circle, standard 
angle, or test target methods. 

The “eyeball” method is based on a 
modification of the test target method. 
It is fast, accurate, usable day or night 
within the battery position, and can be 
locally produced at little or no cost to 
the Marine Corps. Materials which may 
be used are scrap lumber, a little paint, 
or reflector type Scotch tape. Your fin- 
ished product may take any one of sev- 
eral forms according to your preference 
and ingenuity. Here are some suggest- 
ed steps. 


Step 1. 


Check the distance between the cen- 
ter of the panoramic telescope and the 
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Some of the readily apparent advan- 
tages of an organic artillery battery at 
infantry battalion level are: 

1. Increased organic firepower. 

2. Provides battalion with . organic 
FSCC. 

3. Unity of command at battalion 
level. 

4. Permits transfer of an 81 mortar 
section to each rifle company. 

5. Manpower and equipment savings. 

6. Depopulation of battlefield. 

7. Provides for better 
training. 


integrated 


8. Provides for protected area to 
artillery. 

9. Permits definite planning (know 
you have it). 

10. Promotes better unit esprit. 

11. Reduction in overall communica- 
tions requirement. 

All the above add up to increased 
economy, efficiency and use of all sup- 
porting arms at the BLT level. (See 
Charts) US # MC 


ReconBn, 2dMarDiv 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 








Eyeball Boresighting 


By Maj D. D. Girard 


center of the tube. You should get this 
distance from the appropriate technical 
manual. But it must be checked on the 
individual weapons in case any modifi- 
cations have been made. Unless there 
is a gross difference between the meas- 
ured distance and the distance listed in 
the manual it is better to use the dis- 
tance from the manual or the appropri- 
ate test target. 

Step 2. 

Get a board of suitable length and 
approximately 12 inches wide.’ Measure 
off distances on the board. Insure that 
lines are parallel. Accuracy is manda- 
tory. As a rule of thumb allow a toler- 
ance of .05” (5/100 inches). Distances 
are from left edge of stripes to left edge 
of stripes to assist in uniformity of sight- 
ing on boards when in use. The use of 
stripes is not required. You may want 
to use the butterfly pattern of some of 
the issue test targets. 

Step 3 

Now paint your board in contrasting 
colors. If desired, use the reflector type 
Scotch tape for your lines. This will 
ease the problem of night boresighting 
when used with a shielded light. 


Step 4. 

You may use your board at any con- 
venient distance. Twenty to fifty yards 
should prove satisfactory. The exact dis- 
tance is not relevant since you are deal- 
ing with parallel lines. 


Step 5. 

Send one man forward of the gun to 
hold the board across his chest. The 
section chief sights through the tube 
using boresight disc and _ crosshairs 
placed over the muzzle. By arm or voice 
signals he directs the cannoneer to move 
the board until the vertical line on the 
board is in alignment with the vertical 
hairline in the tube. 

Step 6. 

When Step 5 is done, it must be main- 
tained. The cannoneer holds the board 
steady and as long as it is in vertical 
alignment with the crosshair on the tube 
the section chief commands “Mark.” 
The man tracking the board with the 
optical sight aligns his vertical crosshair 
on the proper vertical marker on the 
board. 

Step 7. 

Now zero the scales of the sight. If 
necessary align the vertical crosshair of 
the sight using tangent screws. 

Step 8. 

CHECK YOUR BOARD! Boresight 
by the aiming circle method and check 
your board against this. Perhaps you 
prefer the distant aiming point method. 
Use a good well defined point that is 
2000 to 3000 yards distant and check 
your board against that. If your board 
was made and used properly you ought 
to check within one mil. US @ MC 


NROTC Unit 
Vanderbilt University 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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@ I HAVE RECENTLY BEEN EXPOSED TO 
closed circuit educational TV. 

The station operates on the theory 
that it augments classroom work by pro- 
viding expert instruction on certain sub- 
jects; expounding latest theories; using 
training aids not normally available to 
schools. There is absolutely no attempt 
to eliminate personal instruction pro- 
vided by classroom teachers. 

I feel that the Marine Corps could use 
such a system. I believe these benefits 
are apparent: 

e Better instruction through hand- 
picked instructors, teaching subjects they 
know well. 

e Better use of training aids. Prob- 
lem of competition among units for lay- 
ing hold of certain films, scarce training 
aids would be lessened. Also, large, im- 
mobile devices could be used via mobile 
TV cameras. 

e Better economy of instructor talent, 
training facilities, and items of equip- 
ment. Bases could swap knowhow, tech- 
niques via the 2l-inch screen. MCS, 
Quantico would be a great place to cut 
tapes of certain classes held there. Also, 
it could, via Kinescope, keep the field 
informed of latest developments at 
MCLFDC. 

e Better scheduling of classes. Large 
bases could cover all required instruc- 
tion at least once during a year. Regu- 
lar classes could be scheduled mornings, 
make-up classes in the afternoon. When 
promotion tests are due, emphasis could 
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Let’s Put Television to Work 


By Capt L. P. Charon 


go on reviewing GMST-type subjects. 
And think how easily a commander 
could impart a message to his men. 

e Uniformity of instruction. Every- 
body gets the same dope. Instead of 30 
instructors teaching 30 versions of how 
to treat shock, one doctor could cover 
the subject for all division Marines in 
less than an hour. A corpsman could 
give a demonstration of what the doctor 
said, get a refresher course at the same 
time. 

Equipping a television studio would 
cost money. But there are these savings: 

e reduced cost of training aids. 





——So Sorry, No Speak English 








e faster, improved teaching of more 
Marines. 

TV sets are no problem. Practically 
every barracks has got at least one. Flip 
the channel carrying Capt Kangaroo to 
educational TV. Adapting standard sets 
for closed circuit reception is easy. 

I firmly believe that what I propose 
here is in the not too distant future. 
Television is playing a biger part in 
educating people. Why not Marines? 








By Sgt Peteris J. Perkons 


@ PRISONERS OF WAR HAVE LONG BEEN 
recognized as valuable sources of in- 
telligence. The history of modern war- 
fare confirms this. Combat intelligence 
manuals used by the Marine Corps 
urge commanders and their intelligence 
staffs to exploit them. 

But is the Marine commander and his 
intelligence staff prepared to exploit 
fully POW intelligence? NO! The 
capitalized “no” will perhaps astound 
many. I refer to the lack of trained 
interrogator-translator personnel with 
linguistic ability within our intelligence 
sections. We do lack these personnel. 
We should be concerned. When a state- 
ment like this is made, however, many 
people in the Marine Corps are cautious. 
They are prone to say that “perhaps 
the Corps is doing something about it 
and we just haven’t heard.” My answer 
is:—it’s been a long wait. 

Others will recall instances when at- 
tempts have been made to exploit POW 
intelligence during big training exer- 
cises. We have gone to great pains to 
introduce “actors” among “aggressor” 
POWs captured in exercises. This is 
as it should be. Then we proceed to 
interrogate them in English. Surely, we 
don’t expect any enemy to require all 
his troops to speak the English language. 
If we do, we are asking for trouble! 

FMF organizations reputedly have in- 


US # MC 
Recruiting Station 
209 E. Sixth St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
terrogation-translation teams. I have 


yet to see these teams on any training 
exercise. If we have them, why don’t 
we use them? And if the answer is that 
we haven’t requested them, we should 
find out why we haven't. 

I will agree with people who say that 
we did manage to meet the challenge of 
POW interrogation in Korea. On the 
other hand, since the Korean War, in- 
telligence officers and commanders alike 
have woefully complained of the in- 
adequacy of those efforts. They gener- 
ally agree that we could have benefitted 
more from POW intelligence had we 
taken the pains to prepare ahead of 
time. As great as the efforts and suc- 
cesses of the locally-procured native in- 
terpreters were, we didn’t have enough 
of them. Nor could we check their 
reliability to our satisfaction. 

This article doesn’t intend to advo- 
cate that we “put all our eggs in one 
basket.” POW interrogation is only one 
phase of combat intelligence. Neverthe- 
less, it is an important phase. 

All phases of combat intelligence 
must be exploited. Only then will the 
commander reap maximum benefits 
from intelligence. It’s a cardinal sin to 
deny a commander those benefits. 

US # MC 
HqCo, 5th Marines (S-2) 


IstMarDiv, FMF, 
Camp Pendleton, Calif 
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THE SCHOOL SOLUTION 


(Answers to questions on page 51) 





Note: References designated as TIP (Tentative Instructional Precis), SM (Supple- 
mentary Material), and MCS (Marine Corps Schools Publication) are manuals 
written by the staff of Marine Corps Educational Center as texts for MCEC schools. 


BASIC 


d. Reference: MCS 3-110 

(1959), paragraph 40b. The 
originator of any message is the com- 
mander by whose authority it is sent. 
The supply officer is the message drafi- 
er and the S-4 is the releasing officer, or 
the person designated by the com- 
mander to authorize the transmission of 


a message. 
2) a. Reference: FM 20-32 (1959), 
paragraph 93c. It is not gen- 
erally feasible for infantry units to un- 
dertake breaching of major minefields 
or dense fields of complex mines. These 
tasks are more logically assigned to en- 
gineer type units. However, infantry 
units should be trained to breach low 
density minefields without the assist- 
ance of engineers. 


c. Reference: SM-90, “Marine 

Corps Aviation” (1960), para- 
graph 8. The squadron is the basic tac- 
tical and administrative echelon of Ma- 
rine aviation. It corresponds to an in- 
fantry battalion in terms of command 
responsibility and, accordingly, is norm- 
ally commanded by a lieutenant colonel. 
The type of operations performed by a 
squadron does not allow the establish- 
ment of subordinate administrative 
units, such as the rifle companies of the 
infantry battalion. For tactical purposes 
a squadron may be subdivided into units 
of planes, the composition of such units 
depending on the type of squadron. 


JUNIOR 

4) (c) Reference: USMC Staff 
Manual, 1955, paragraphs 412b 
and c. The staff officer designated to 
receive messages for the headquarters, 
usually the staff secretary or adjutant, is 
responsible for prompt reproduction of 
necessary additional copies and the 

routing of copies for information. 
5) (c) Reference: FM 21-77, par- 
agraph 58. This is the most 
correct answer because at the time of 
capture you are closer to friendly lines 


than you will probably be at any other 
time during your custody, you are ori- 


ented as to the direction of friendly 
lines, and are in better physical condi- 
tion than you will be in the future. 
Also, in your favor is that enemy guards 
in the forward areas are not highly 


trained as guards. 
© (c) Reference: FM 30-5, para- 
graph 60d(3). The Division 
G-2 considers the reserve of the oppos- 
ing division (s) or higher commands to 
be reinforcements if it may reasonably 
be supposed that those reserves may be 
committed against his division in time 
to affect the accomplishment of its mis- 
sion. (Reserves under control of op- 
posing regimental commanders are con- 
sidered, at division, to be locally avail- 
able.) 


SENIOR 


@ (d) Reference: TIP(COS)2, 

paragraph 26c. The radio re- 
lay link between the old command post 
site and the regimental headquarters re- 
mains in operation. The commander's 
echelon receives an additional terminal 
from the regimental headquarters and 
takes it to the new command post site. 
This forward terminal is oriented on an 
additional terminal installed at regi- 
mental headquarters specifically for this 
purpose, providing communications to 
the executive officer’s echelon through 
the regimental switching central. When 
the executive officer’s echelon displaces, 
the radio relay link to the old com- 
mand post site is secured. 


WHAT IT IS 


This illustration clearly shows six US 
covered artillery gun positions (A). 
Location, Korea—Spring ’53. 

United States military positions stood 
out like a searchlight on a dark night, 
compared to those of our opponents. 
A need for more, and better camouflage 
is readily apparent. 
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Special Report 


Social Security is a complex business, 
But since it affects all Marines they 
should know something about it. Maj 
Lutz, author of The Option Act: Elect 
or Decline (GAZETTE: Jan °60), agreed 
to research the subject, came up with 
this readable report. 





Social Security: 
What it Means To You 


By Maj R. C. Lutz, USA 





Degrees of Social Security Coverage 
Fully Insured Permanently Insured — 





What should you, as a Marine, Currently Insured 


know about Social Security (SS)? e ‘ es ct 
Basic items: When you have worked} When in service (or SS} On 1Jan61 if you have 


e More than likely you or your 6 quarters (18 months for| covered jobs) 14 the time} been on active duty from 








family will some day collect SS bene- 
fits. Your job is covered by SS; tax 
is deducted from your pay at the rate 
of three per cent per month. Maxi- 
mum deduction: $144 per year. If 
you earn less than $4,800 (lieuten- 
ants, most WOs and SNCOs do), you 
pay three per cent of base pay in 12 
equal installments. If you make 
more than $4,800 your deductions 
are not pro-rated. 

e Service after 31Dec56 entitles 
“free” wage credits ($160 per month) 
for each month of active duty be- 
tween 31Dec50 and IlJan57. Wage 
credits are units of measure on 
which SS payments are computed. 

e There are three levels of eligi- 
bility: currently insured, fully in- 
sured, and permanently insured 
(See Chart 1). Note that certain 
benefits are added as you increase 
your eligibility. If at death you are 
permanently insured, your minor 
(under 18) children are protected. 
Once you are permanently insured, 
you have sewed up old age pensions 
for your wife (or widow) and your- 
self. 

e You are insured the day you en- 
ter active service. You must com- 
plete 18 months service to become 
currently insured. Should you die 
before completing 18 months serv- 
ice, VA payments will equal lost SS 
benefits. Charts 2 and 3 show typical 
coverage and periods of coverage. 

e Social Security protection falls 
into three broad categories: 1) Sur- 
vivors’ Benefits; 2) Disability Bene- 
fits; 3) Retirement, or Old Age, Ben- 
efits. 


Survivor's Benefits 

For Marines with children or de- 
pendent parents, benefits are big. 
Example: A widow with two minor 
children can receive up to $254 per 
month for as long as 17 years, then 
$191 per month for one year. Total 
benefits: $54,363! 

Widow’s Benefits—Eligible only 
when she reaches age 62 provided 

(Continued next page) 
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most servicemen) in SS/since lJan51 and death/1Jan51. 


covered jobs. (disability). 
This coverage extends or 

for 18 months after sep- 

aration or retirement. [birthday and 


ability). 


ly time between 2Ist)covered jobs. (Count only 


or 


Worked 10 years in SS 





death (dis-|service after 1Jan51.) 
or 
4 time between 1Jan 
51 and 65th birthday if 
in service from 1Jan51. 








Authorized Social Security Benefits 





1. Payments to widow; Same _ bene 
with minor children 
or disabled minor 

child. (See Note 1) 


or 4. 


a 


Disability 


la. Payments to minor your wife 
children or disabled age 62. 
minor child. 5. Dependen 





2. Lump sum payment. 


currently insured. 
Plus 


Old age pension to 


benefits. (See Note 2) 


Same benefits as for 
fully insured. 

Plus 
These benefits are 
insured regardless 


fits as for 


benefits. 6. 





(widow) at of whether you work 
any more or not. 
t parents’ |7. Old age pension for 


yourself at age 65. 





Note 1. For SS purposes a minor is a child under 18 years of age. 
2. Death benefit only i.e., not payable if you are drawing old age 


benefits. 


Chart 1 











Representative Periods of SS Coverage 
(Without minor children) 





i Applicable regardless of 
Benefits Lump _ 
($) Sum 
Payment 
$99-255 
Total 











time of your death — 





Old Age Benefits 
or 
Disability Benefits 
Widow $33-95 per month 
You $33-127 per month 
You + wife $45-190 per month 





— Age 





Age: 
Wife (widow)— (62 to 65)——-———— 
Yourself— (50, if disability 
applies) 


65 





Note 1. All benefits shown are lowest to highest authorized. Actual amount 
of benefit will be based on your “average monthly SS wage,” com- 
puted as outlined elsewhere in this article. If you are now over 28 
it is generally impossible to receive the maximum amounts shown. 


Chart 2 














Representative Periods of SS Coverage 
(With minor children) 





ss, 

ey 

aj ° 

ct 

: <—Applies assuming your death —>|<Applies assuming your————> 


at time* death after age 65 





Survivors } Benefits tel Phos Old Age Benefits 
be Sum l | or 
vee Disability Benefits 


| 
Lump ge 
| 


Same as Chart 2 Plus 
you + wife + minor 





| 
$53-254 per anit 
Benefits) $99-255 - 











($) (See mote 4) | children: $53-254 
| per month raat 
° (18) (18) (18) 65 ae Age 
a 
Age: 


Minor Children - 
Wife (widow) (62 to 65) 
Yourself (50, if disability applies) 
ee: 1, 2, and 3. Same as Chart 2. 

4. Amount depends on number of minor children as 




















Notes: 


well as average monthly wage. 


Chart 3 








Representative SS Benefits 


= Per Month _ 





| | Orphan Child 
| 





| ue Old Age Pension 
Widow, Age 62 ut ee pasa 
Widow w/ | Children or Yourself | You + Wife 
1 Child | (See Note 1)| Dependent Parent Age 65 Age 65 & 62 
Example 1: All officers on active duty as of 1Jan51 who were Capt or above by 1 Jan57 and continue to remain on 
active duty. Also W2, 3, and 4 with over 14 years service on 1Jan57. 


| Widow w/2 | 
Lump Sum 
Payment — 








As Of 














Now +=»=—Sté<~™*é‘<«~SOSSSC‘(‘L!(CO*C*‘«#SSMGS~SOC*#);SCS$@@ 24) |] ee ee ee 
1Jan65 255 178 | 238 (254) | 89 119 | 163 
syen70 255 ‘181 | (242 (254) 90 121 166 








Sianate | 2: A nen eeoeen (E7) o on active diary as of 1Jan51 (w/12 years saeeleiy ole made Ist ion (E8) Man 
60, and melons — 1 Jan65. 
































Now ‘| $255 | $153 |: $204 (228) | $76 i A | y 
1Jan65 | 255 | 169 | 225 (254) | 84 113 155 
1Jan70_ 255 | 175 | 235 (254) | 87 117 a 
Example 3: A 2d Lt (age 21 in 1957) without prior service, who ‘made Ist Lt ‘1Jan59 “and. ‘Capt TJan64.- gr tae 
ee es alma ® $144] $192 (206) | $72 $96 | $182 
1Jan65 | 255 | 186 |} 250 (254) | 93 124 170 
1Jan70_ | 255 | _189 | 2 252 (254) | 4 126 174 
Example 4: oe Cpl (age 21 in 1957 and 3) years service as ot 1Jan57) whe made : Sel (E5) ‘an60 ‘aad SSgt (E6) 1 
Jan65. 
eet tae oh $115 | $196 (185; | | $ 77 | $105 
1Jan65 255 | 135 | 181 (184) 67 90 123 
JJan70° 255 1 14 | 192 Gey Ee 72 96 | 132 
Notes: 1. Benefit will increase as nuaities al minor abies increase. Nieisinwin will not eninna the Pai ahenes 


in parentheses. 
2. These figures also apply for disability benefits. 


Chart 4 





This maximum also applies to total benefits received under a single SS account. 
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you are fully or permanently in- 
sured. Examples of Monthly SS Payments 
Widowed Mother’s Benefits— - — 
Amount paid is based on your aver- Average monthly earnings 
age wage, number of children. Pay- after 1950 $100 $200 $300 $400 
ments stop when last child becomes Retirement at 65 or 
18. disability at 50 $59.00  $ 84.00 $105.00 $127.00 
Dependent Parent’s Benefits—You | Retired couple—wife age 62 81.20 115.50 144.40 — 174.70 
must be providing at least half their Widow, surviving child, or 
support at time of your death. dependent parent 44.30 63.00 78.80 95.30 
Mother must be 62, father 65 before Widow w/1 child or 2 
payments start. Claim must be filed dependent parents 88.60 126.00 157.60 190.60 
within two years after your death. Widow w/2 children 88.60 161.60 210.20 254.10 
Lump Sum Payment—Paid in the Usual maximum family payment _—_ 88.50 161.60 240.00 254.00 
event of your death while in any in- 
sured category. Whoever pays your Single lump-sum death payment 177.00 252.00 255.00 255.00 
funeral expenses can collect this 
payment. Chart 5 


Disability Benefits 

You can receive both disability re- 
tirement pay and SS disability bene- 
fits. These are the “ifs”: 

e Be at least 50 years old. 

e Suffer a serious disability (loss 
of two arms, two legs, or one of 
each). 

e Have 20 quarters of coverage 
(in units of three months) in a peri- 
od of 40 quarters preceding dis- 
ability. 


Retirement Benefits 

These benefits are a form of paid- 
up annuity, range from $33 per 
month for your widow or yourself 
to $190 for both of you for life. Ac- 
tual worth can only be computed 
after your death. 

Old Age Benefits—You are eligible 
for an old age pension at age 65. 
Wife, too, at age 62, but pension is 
less. You must be virtually retired 
to get; have earnings less than $1,200 
per year to receive full pension. For 
SS purposes, retirement pay is not 
income from “Earnings.” Note: 
minor children will increase your SS 
old age benefits. 

There is an exception—important 
to retired Marines whose earnings 
fluctuate (teaching, selling, seasonal 
work). You can fall back on your SS 
check for those months when you 
make less than $100.00. 


Computing Benefits 

How can you find out how much 
you and your dependents might re- 
ceive? First, it is important to re- 
member this: Social Security pay- 
ments are not made automatically. 
You must apply. 

Here’s how to get an idea of what 
you can expect: 

Determine your average monthly 
wage for SS purposes. You can fig- 
ure it accurately up to the present 
time. For some time in the future, 
such as at time of retirement or at 
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age 65, you will have to estimate 
what your future earnings will be. 

Add up your monthly wages for 
all the months since 1 January 1951 
(or your 2Ist birthday). From 1951 
through 1956 up to $160 per month 
was covered by SS on service men, 
$300 for non-service men; from 1957 
through 1958 it was $350; and from 
1959 to the present, $400. Drop out 
the years when earnings were lowest, 
nonexistent, or not covered by SS. 
You can drop up to five calendar 
years. Any five. Divide by the total 
remaining months, Go into SS tables 
with this wage to find your benefits. 

Complicated? Yes. But the whole 
field of SS is complex. 

Examples of current benefits tor 
four specific ranks are shown in 
Chart 4. Shown are senior officer 
and NCO, and junior officer and 
NCO cases. These cover most cases 
or are close enough for you to esti- 
mate between the two extremes. 
They also show how these benefits 
will increase five and 10 years hence. 

If you care to be more precise, 
compute your own average monthly 
wage and use Chart 5, 

Even if you think you know your 
earnings, it is a good idea to get a 
statement of account as a point of 
departure. SS recommends that you 
check your record every three years 
to insure its accuracy. 

It is important for you to remem- 
ber that the statement of your SS 
account you receive in response to 
your request (Form OAR 7004) will 
not show the free ($160) wage cred- 
its to which you may be entitled for 
service during the period 1 Jan51—31 
Dec56. SS does not have a record of 
your service during that period, and 
will not give you credit for such 
service until a claim is made when 
you die, or you apply for old age 
benefits at age 65, or claim disability 
freeze or payment benefits. At that 


time SS will contact your military 
department for a record of your serv- 
ice. Therefore, when you get your 
SS statement of acount, add to it 
$160 for each month you performed 
active service during the period 
1 Jan51—31Dec56. 

About being permanently insured: 
After working 40 full quarters you 
are indeed permanently insured. But 
the amount of benefit is not insured, 
The amount is arrived at by com- 


puting your average monthly wage. ° 


Remember, you can drop only five 
years of earnings. Therefore, even 
at maximum earning rates benefits 
will decrease if you don’t work after 
retirement. In the case of old age 
benefits a minimum of $33 per 
month is assured. A similar floor is 
placed on other benefits. 

To improve your coverage, when 
you retire get a SS covered job which 
pays at least the maximum SS wage. 
Work until age 65. Then drop 5 
years of $160 per month coverage 
(1951-55). This procedure will im- 
prove your average monthly wage 
and thereby increase your old age 
pension. If you are now over 28 it 
still won’t give you the maximum. 

If you don’t care to work after age 
60, drop out the five years of zero 
earnings (age 60-65) instead. Of 
course, these are the years which SS 
drops when they compute it for you. 

If you like, you may continue to 
work past age 65 to improve your 
average monthly wage. But you can 
still drop only five years and you and 
your dependents will lose SS_pay- 
ments while you work. 

Chart 6 provides some post retire- 
ment employment situations for 
your consideration. It is designed 
to show the impact post retirement 
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Effect of Post Retirement Employment 


on Your Old Age Pension 





Old Age Benefits Per Month 
You retire in 1970 at age 50 and work in a SS covered job (at least $400 per month) until 
age shown, at which time you retire. SS benefits at age 65 (62) are as shown below. 








‘Age 65 (Work 15 yrs} Age 60 (Work 10 yrs 
| after retirement) 


after retirement) 


Age 55 (Work 5 yrs 
after retirement) 


Age 50 (Work 0 yrs 
after retirement) 





















































You You & Wife; You You & Wife You You & Wife You You & Wife 
65 65 & 62 65 65 & 62 65 65 & 62 65 | 65 & 62 
iwtwee | ol pac ue mae ES: Pet tne i 
(Example 1, $124 $170 $115 $158 $100 $137 | $85 $116 
from Chart 4) 
Sgt (Example 2, es ; am 43 ee a 7 4 » 
inatn. Chast-4) $122 $167 $113 | $155 | $ 98 $134 | $84 | $115 
Chart 6 








employment can have on old age 
benefits. For those counting on SS 
old age benefits, this is extremely 
important. 


Frozen Assets 


If after retirement or separation 
you become injured or seriously ill 
you should consider freezing your 
earning record. Any medically de- 
tectable physical condition which 
drastically reduces your income 
would, if prolonged, seriously reduce 
your average monthly wage. SS will 
freeze your wage so these reduced 
earnings will not be included in com- 
puting benefits. In effect this pro- 
tects your SS equity. 

Should the condition develop into 
a permanent disability, you can be- 
gin receiving your old age pension 
at age 50. It is called disability 
benefits, but otherwise is identical 
in coverage and amount to retire- 
ment benefits. 

Eligible women may draw reduced 
SS at age 62 instead of waiting until 
age 65. Which is the better choice? 

The reduction is about 20-25 per 
cent. A 65-year-old retired women 
worker would have to draw full 
benefits for 12 years before she 
would make money. That is, by 
drawing reduced SS at age 62 she is 
money ahead until she becomes 74! 
This is a case where one in the hand 
is worth more than two in the bush. 
Don’t wait. Wives and widows should 
draw SS as soon as they can. 


Filing a Claim 

SS requires certain supporting 
documents when filing claims. Proof 
of age must be-established. There- 
fore, the birth certificate of each 
member of your family is impor- 


tant. Each of you is a possible SS 
benefactor! If you don’t have them 
now, get them and keep them with 
your other important papers. Mar- 
riage and divorce certificates are also 
essential. SS personnel will gladly 
assist in filing claims. 


Your SS number should be in- 
cluded in your insurance program. 
It should serve as a reminder to any 
relative or executor to file a SS claim. 


If after filing your claim you feel 
there is a mistake in the benefits, you 
can appeal. This appeal gives you 
a chance to provide additional infor- 
mation, correct earning record er- 
rors, and otherwise review your case. 


If in doubt, or if you have prob- 
lems, see your nearest SS represen- 
tative for advice. 

Since 1Jan57 Marines have been 
paying for their SS coverage. Be- 
cause of this you can now collect 
both service and SS retirement bene- 
fits. SS provides you with certain 
life insurance, disability insurance, 
and retirement annuity coverage. 
You and your immediate family are 
the unamed beneficiaries. Age, need, 
and your length of SS employment 
determine eligibility. Your average 
wage determines the size of benefit. 

Bear in mind that SS is ever- 
changing. The last major revision 
took place in September 1960. But 
Congress is constantly considering 
and acting on legislative proposals. 
This is the way SS is now. Keep 
your eyes open to future changes. 


Wrap-up 

e You are covered by SS so long 
as you are in service and 18 months 
thereafter. After 10 years you are 
permanently insured. 


e There is a maximum and a 
minimum ceiling on benefits, 

e At age 50, if seriously disabled, 
you can draw both service and SS 
disability pensions. 

e Your widow can draw SS only 
after she is 62. However, if there 
are minor children she receives a 
pension until the youngest becomes 
18. 

e At age 65 you can draw both 
service and SS pensions. 

e If you are drawing SS, your wife 
can receive SS after she is 62. Minor 
children further increase the amount. 

e Aged, dependent parents can 
draw SS after your death. 

Tips on protecting or increasing 
your SS: 

e If you work after retirement, be 
sure your job is covered by SS. If 
you don’t work, all future benefits 
will slowly decrease in value. 

e Persons receiving SS_ benefits 
must earn $1200 or less to receive 
full benefits. You lose some bene- 
fits if you earn more. You can draw 
SS for any month you earn less than 
$100. 

e Eligible women should draw re- 
duced SS at age 62 and not wait un- 
til age 65. 

e In civilian life freeze your SS 
record if you become injured or seri- 
ously ill. 

e File SS claims at once. You can 
recover only up to 12 payments. 
Some benefits are lost if not claimed 
within two years. 
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* General Officers > 


Transfers 


Conoley, O. M. 9903 
Fr 2dMarDiv 
To CINCEUR By6Mar 


Returned to Retired List 


F. C. 9903 
31Dec 


Thompson, 
HQMC 


Recent Command and 
Staff Assignments 
Condon, J. P., CG, 1stMAW 
Cushman, R. E., Asst DivCom- 
mander, 3dMarDiv 


Leek, F. E., Asst DivCommander, 
lstMarDiv 


SZ Colonels «= 


Transfers 


Anderson, J. R. 9907 
Fr NATO Def College WDFeb 
To HQMC 

Beeman, T. F. 9906 
Fr 3dMarDiv 
To LdgForTraULant By15Mar 

Clark, R. W. 9907 
Fr MCABWest WDFeb 
To IstMAW 

Ditta, L. G. 9906 
Fr 3dMarDiv WD4Jan 
To MCS Quant 

Leonard, J. P. 9906 
Fr HQMC WDJan 
To OFC JCS 

Nutting, R. C., 9906 
Fr OFC JCS WDJan 


To 5thMCRRD 


Temporary Promotions 


Poggemeyer, L. E. Jan 
Selected for Promotion 
Temporary, Reserve 

Evans, R. A. 

Bell, R. B, 

Retired 

Huizenga, R. M. 9907 
HQMC 31Dec 

King, K. A. 9906 
HQMC 31Jan 

Meek, H. B. 9906 
MCB CamPen 31Jan 

Deaths, Retired 

Spicer, D. 0932 

USNH SDiego 27Dec 
Recent Command and 
Staff Assignments 

Fawell, R. M., Dir, 5th MCRRD, 
D. C 

Helmer, W. R., Off of JCS, Wash, 
D..C. 

Roach, M. E., Asst C/S, G-4, 3d 
MarDiv 

Warren, C. E., Asst C/S, G-2, Ist 
MarDiv 


2% Lieutenant Colonels 22 


Transfers 
Conway, J. A. 0302 
Fr MCRDep SDiego 
To Comdr SHAPE By13Feb 
Dressin, S. A. 2502 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To MCS Quant 
Foster, H. E. 0802 
Fr SDiego WDFeb 


To LFTUPAC 


MARINE 


CORPS 


Grove, J. R. 0302 
Fr istMarDiv WDFeb 
To NAG Korea 

Kakowski, R. H,. 0302 
Fr 1lstMAW WDFeb 
To HQMC WashDC 

Kelly, R. E. 

Fr 1lstMAW WDFeb 
To istMarBrig 

Landis, W. P. 3010 
Fr MCSA Phila Pa 
To 3dMarDiv By23Mar 

Lipot, C. A. 0802 
Fr ForTrps FMFPac WDMar 
To lstMAW 

Makowski, R. H. 0302 
Fr 1stMAW WDFeb 
To HQMC 

Melby, W. E. 0302 
Fr MB NB Newport RI WDFeb 
To NAG Korea 

Melin, E. I. 7302 
Fr AFSC NorVa WDFeb 
To Ofe CNO 

Perkins, R. V. 0302 
Fr FMFPac WDFeb 
To IstMAW 

Perkins, R. V. 0302 
Fr FMFPac WDFeb 
To lstMAW 

Pounds, J. A. 0802 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To LFTULant 

Whitaker, W. H. 9901 
Fr istMAW WDDec 


To ForTrps FMFPac 


Lieutenant Colonels 
Temporary Promotions 


Callen, G. W. Jan 
Sanders, R. M. Jan 
Taylor, R. M. Jan 
Traynor, W. L. Jan 
Retired 

Card, E. W. 1302 
HQMC WDFeb 
Downs, J. V. 0802 
3dMAW 31Dec 
Dzura, E. S. 0802 
MCB CamPen 28Feb 
Eddy, W. L. 0302 
1Jan 

Harvel, C. N. 7304 
2dMAW 31Jan 

Recent Command and 
Staff Assignments 

Adams, H. W., Dir, i1stMarDiv 


Schools Center 
Babashanian, J. G., CO, 2ndATBn, 
2dMarDiv 


Farrell, J. I., CO, 2ndMTBn, Port 
Newark 

Grahan, L. L., CO, 24RTBn, MCRD, 
San Diego 


Green, W. A., Allowances Analysis 
Sect, Allowances & Utilization Br, 
G-1 Div, HQMC 

Huff, H. P., Federal 
Agency, Wash, D. C. 

McLeod, S. N., CO, Task Force 62, 
USS Monrovia 

Peevey, N. B., CO, VMF-122, MAG- 
32 

Pross, V. J., Accounting & Proced- 
ures Sect, SupDept, HQMC 

Reed, R. L., S-4 Off, MAG-32 

Sundholm, J. E., Plans Off, LogSect, 
2dMarDiv 

Zingheim, C. F., S-1 Sect, MWSG-17 


Bs Majors % 


BGen R. McC Tompkins heads 
board now in session to select an 
estimated 180 reserve Majors for 


Aviation 


temporary promotion to  LtCol. 

Board is expected to report 14Feb61. 

Archer, T. E. 7335 
Fr MCAF Jack NC 

To 1stMAW By1Mar 


Beverly, A. C. 3502 
Fr FMFPac WDFeb 
To lstMAW 

Cook, B. E. 0702 
Fr Ft Bliss Tex 17Mar 
To ForTrps FMFPac 

Cox, G. R. 6602 
Fr 3dMAW WDFeb 
To 1lstMAW 

Faser, G. M. 3502 
Fr ForTrps FMFLant 10Mar 
To IstMAW 

Grabaugh, W. P. 0802 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To MCRD SDiego 

Harris, A. S. 0302 
Fr FMFPac WDFeb 
To MCRD SDiego 

Lembeck, L. A. 2502 
Fr ForTrps FMFLant WDFeb 
To 1lstMAW 

Lewis, L. G. 0702 
Fr Ft Bliss WDFeb 
To ForTrps FMFPac 

MeConnell, D. F. 9901 
Fr MB NB NPT WDFeb 
To 3dMarDiv 

Poillon, A. J. 0302 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To NAS Quonset Pt 

Shortsleeves, V. C. 7335 
Fr USS Thetis Bay WDFeb 
To MCAF New River 

Smith, G. W. 0302 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To MB Wash DC 

Tooker, D. K. 7335 
Fr MCAS El Toro WDJan 
To 1IstMarDiv 

Viera, M. 3010 
Fr I-I NB NorVa WDJan 
To 8thMCRRD 

Winter, R. M. 1802 
Fr LFTUPAC WDFeb 
To 3dMarDiv 

Witkowski, H. J. 0302 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 


To MCS Quant 


Temporary Promotion, 


Reserve 
Sloan, C. A. Dec 

Retired 
Bell, W. C. 0302 
MCS Quant 28Feb 
Cole, C. A. 2502 
MCB CamLej 31Jan 
Frank, E. W. 2502 
HQMC 31Jan 
Johnston, G, A. 7304 
28Feb 
MeMillan, D. A. 1335 
1Jan 

Deaths 
Walsh, D. W. 0302 
MCS Quant 6Jan 


Recent Command and 
Staff Assignments 


Kelly, W. D., CO, H&HS-24, 24MAW 

Kirk, W. C., OinC Material Divi- 
sion’s Retail Branch, MCSC, Al- 
bany, Ga. ° 

Kirsh, 0. H., CO, MTBn, 2dMarDiv 

Svirchev, A., CO, 1stCommSupport 
Bn, Ft. Schuyler 

Turcotte, E. W., Asst AvnSafetyOff, 
2dMAW 

Vicers, E. K. Jer., Proj Off, MTSect, 
MCLFDC, MCS, Quant 


Captains 


Transfers 


i/ 
LA 


Alber, J. W. 7335 
Fr MCAF NewRiver 
To MCS Quant By28Feb 


ASSOCIATION 


Allweiler, J. O. 0302 
Fr LdgForTraULant WDFeb 
To MCAS Beaufort 

Audsley, F, H. 3502 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To istMarDiv 

Barkley, I. V. 3502 
Fr 3dMarDiv 
To MCB CamPen 

Barnett, G. P. 6402 
Fr 24MAW WDFeb 
To 3dMAW 

Bartlett, G. L. 1302 
Fr Ft Belvoir Va WDFeb 
To MCS Quant 

Bivins, H. A. 7002 
Fr 20MAW 
To MCAS El Toro BylMar 

Bloom, D. R. 7333 
Fr 2dMarDiv WDFeb 
To MCAS Beaufort 

Bomgardner, G. U. 2502 
Fr ForTrps FMFPac WDFeb 
To 1stMAW 

Bruce, T. H. 3025 
Fr ForTrps FMFLant WDFeb 
To 3dMarDiv 

Buckner, G. H. 7335 
Fr 24MAW 
To lstMAW 

Burkett. C. L. 0302 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To MCB CamPen 

Campbell, J. W. 0302 
Fr 4thMCRRD WDFeb 


To 3dMarDiv 
Cheatham, E. C. 0302 


Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To I-I Boise Idaho 

Cochran, R. W. 0302 
Fr MCS Quant 
To 3dMarDiv By1Mar 


Cole, J. M. 3502 


Fr MAAG Taiwan WDFeb 
To MCB CamPen 

Damon, R. K. 1302 
Fr Ft Belvoir Va WDFeb 
To 3dMarDiv 

Darling, M. L. 0302 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To MCB CamPen 

Day, W. H. 1803 
Fr istMarDiv WDFeb 
To 3dMarDiv 

Deatrick, C. L. 6602 
Fr 1stMAW WDDec 
To 1stMarBrig 

Dillon, J. L. 7332 
Fr 1lstMAW WDFeb 
To MCS Quant 

Durkin, W. L. 6502 
Fr MCAS CherPt 
To MCAS El Toro By1Mar 

Farley, C. 0302 
Fr MCS Quant WDFeb 
To istMarDiv 

Felter, J. L. 7304 
Fr 24MAW WDFeb 
To NAS Pncla 

Field, W. L. 0302 
Fr NAG Korea WDFeb 
To MCS Quant 

Fischer, R. L. 0303 
Fr MCRD SDiego WDdJan 
To USS Saint Paul 

George, L. R. 7304 
Fr 24dMAW WDFeb 
To 1lstMAW 

Glancy, R. F. 0302 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To MCS Quant 

Gregory, M. G. 1302 
Fr Ft Belvoir WDFeb 
To 3dMarDiv 

Hallisey, R. A. 71304 
Fr 2d4MAW WDFeb 
To 3dMAW 

Hansford, J. R. 7304 
Fr 1stMAW WDFeb 
To NAS CorpC 

Hargadine, W. W. 7333 
Fr 24MAW 
To NAS Alameda By13Mar 

Hattaway, E. 6406 
Fr istMarBrig WDFeb 
To Tengan Okinawa 

Hayden, W. K. 0802 
Fr MCS Quant 

To 3dMarDiv By03Mar 
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Heise, E. J. 

Fr 24MAW 

To FMFPac 
Helms, K. H. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To MCS Quant 
Ittner, E. L. 

Fr MCB CamLej 

To NAS CorpC 
Johnson, A. D. 

Fr MCSC Barstow 

To Tengan Okinawa 
Jones, V. E. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To MCSA Phila 
Kehrle, J. E. 

Fr 2dMAW 

To ForTrps FMFLant 
Kelly, D. A. 

Fr MAG-36 

To NATTC MFS 
Kent, W. D. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To HQMC Wash DC 
Kerrigan, H. 8S. 

Fr MB NB Bklyn 

To NavSecGrp FtMeade 
Lerps, D. A. 

Fr 24dMAW 

To FMFPac 
Locke, O. C. 

Fr lstMAW 

To FMFLant 
Lono, L. A 

Fr 24MAW 

To ForTrps FMFLant 
McPherson, C. E. 

Fr 2dMAW 

To 3rdMAW 
MecGlasson, J. C. 

Fr NAS Weymouth Mass 

To 3dMarDiv 
McMahon, G. F. 

Fr AFES Harrisburg 

To USS Boston 
McMullen, H. J. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To I-I Mansfield Ohio 
Mikelson, W. W. 

Fr 24dMAW 

To FMFPac 
Moody, J. D. 

Fr NAS CorpC 

To 2dMarDiv 
Moore, R. B. 

Fr 34dMAW 

To lstMAW 
Neuwirth, A. B. 

Fr istMarDiv 

To 1stMAW 
Palmer, R. P. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To MCAF Santa Ana 
Paredes, 0. O. 

Fr USS Boston 

To MCS Quant 
Peterson, B. H. 

Fr 24MAW 

To 2dMarDiv 
Prather, R. L. 

Fr MCB CamLej 

To MAAG Taiwan 
Preston, L. T. 

Fr MARTC NAS Glen 

To 3dMAW 
Prudhomme, D. 

Fr NAS Pnela 

To MCS Quant 
Pullin, M. E. 

Fr NAG Korea 

To istMarDiv 
Reiss, W. R. 

Fr 12thMCRRD 

To 3dMarDiv 
Revie, R. D. 

Fr 3dMAW 

To lstMarDiv 
Riseley, J. P. 

Fr MCRD SDiego 

To USS Los Angeles 
Roder, H. M. 

Fr 24MAW 

To ForTrps FMFLant 
Rowlands, C. P. 

Fr 2dMarDiv 

To MB NAD Earle NJ 
Russell, R. H. 

Fr Ft Bliss 

To ForTrps FMFPac 
Ryder, N. E. 

Fr NAS Pncla 

To 2dMarDiv 
Sayce, D. H. 

Fr Tengan Okinawa 

To MCSA Phila 
Schaeffer, H. J. 

Fr 1stMAW 

To 24dMAW 
Schneider, L. A. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To MCS Quant 


7331 
0302 
WDFeb 


3102 
WDFeb 


1310 
WDFeb 


3002 
7333 
WDFeb 


71302 
WDFeb 


0302 
WDFeb 


0302 
WDJan 


71302 
WDFeb 


6502 
WDFeb 


7333 
7304 
WDFeb 


0130 
WDFeb 


0302 
WDFeb 


0302 
WDFeb 


7332 
WDFeb 


7302 
WDFeb 


7304 


By1Mar 
7302 


By01Mar 
0802 
WDReb 


0302 
WDFeb 


71332 
WDFeb 


3502 
WDFeb 


7307 
WDFeb 


1333 
By28Feb 
2502 
WDFeb 


3010 
WDFeb 


7302 
By1Mar 
0302 
WDFeb 


7333 
WDFeb 


0802 
WDFeb 


0702 
WDFeb 


71302 
WDFeb 


3002 
WDFeb 


71002 
WDFeb 


2715 
WDFeb 


Self, W. R. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To MCRS SaltLakeC 
Shaklee, H. G. 

Fr istMarBrig 

To 3dMarDiv 
Shatzer, D. E. 

Fr MCS Quant 

To NAG Korea 
Shrytock, M. G. 

Fr MARTC NAS Glen 

To 3dMarDiv 
Siler, J. A. 

Fr 24dMAW 

To MCSC Albany 
Skipper, K. J. 

Fr 2dMarDiv 


0302 
WDFeb 


3002 
WDFeb 


2502 
WDFeb 


0130 
WDFeb 


3002 
WDFeb 


0302 


To MCCWTC Bridgeport By15Mar 


Stanley, J. R. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To MCS Quant 
Sullivan, R. C., 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To MCB CamPen 
Teichmann, D. A, 

Fr 2dMAW 

To MCAS Beaufort 
Thill, J. R. 

Fr ForTrps FMFPae 

To ComLdgShipRon 9 
Thurber, W. M. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To LCreek NorVa 
Traut, F. W. 

Fr NAS Jax 

To 1stMarDiv 
Wade, D. E. 

Fr MB Rodman CZ 

To 3dMarDiv 
Ward, G. W. 

Fr NAS CorpC 

To ForTrps FMFLant 
Warholak, M. E. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To MCS Quant 
Warren, G. P. 

Fr VMO-6 MAG 36 

To istMarDiv 
Webster, W. G. 

Fr istMarDiv 

To NATTC MFS 
Went, J. J. 

Fr MCAS Beaufort 

To 20MAW FMFLant 
Wojeik, D. 

Fr NAS Pncla 

To 2dMarDiv 
Young, D. L. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To MB NAD Earle NJ 


3502 
WDFeb 


0130 
WDFeb 


7304 
WDFeb 


0402 
WDFeb 
0802 
WDFeb 
7335 
WDFeb 
3002 


By24Apr 
7333 
WDFeb 


0302 
WDFeb 


7302 
WDDec 


6602 
WDFeb 


7304 
WDFeb 


7302 
WDFeb 
0302 
WDFeb 


Temporary Promotions 


Capwell, G. L. 


Nussel, A. H. 


Cleveland, R. E. Oldham, J. 8S. 


Gaftney, J. A. Olson, C. N. 
Graeff, E. W. Rogers, J. A. 
Grimes, B. M. Schafer, J. B. 
Kahler, B. J. Troutte, T. D. 
Lary, R. L. Wheeler, T. M. 
MeInroe, J. B. Winberg, J. M. 
Wolf, F. R. 
Retired 
Arnold, K. G. 3060 
1Jan 
Chariton, A. L. 2710 
1Jan 
Douglas. A. E. 3060 
2daMAW 31Dec 
Manning, J. L. 0302 
1stMarDiv 31Dec 
MeShane, H. C. 3010 
1istMarDiv 31Jan 
Pesce, A. J. 1802 
1Jan 
Starks, H. A. 0202 
1Jan 


Temporary Promotions 


Reserve 
DeCamp, L, W. 


Temporary Promotions, 


Reserve 


Brewer, J. D. 
Cameron, G. B. 
Dodaro, C. R. 


Holmes, B. G. 
Osborn, A. C. 
Saint, R. S. 


Fitzgerald, W. J. Siena, J. V. 


Font, J. F. 
Gammon, J. T. 


Deaths, Retired 


Lowery, T. O. 
USNH Charleston SC 


Smith, E. D. 
Sprouse, A. K. 


23Dec 


Palmer, W. G. 
Sawyer, Mich. 


13Dec 
Recent Command and 
Staff Assignments 

Chisnell, T., S-3 Sect HqsBn, MCS, 
Quant 

Jacks, B. R., SQ Pilot, AS-12, MCS, 
Quant 

Janssen, P. G., 
MCS, Quant 

Overgaard, W. E., 
Off, MCS, Quant 

Simonson, J. T., CO, 11th Rifle Co, 
Burlington, Vt. 


SQ Pilot, AS-12, 


Post Athletic 


HT istLicutenants 


Transfers 

Alexander, C. R. 7302 
Fr 3dMAW 
To istMarDiv ByiMar 

Allen, R. R, 7335 
Fr MCS Quant WDFeb 
To MCAF Santa Ana 

Alley, R. H. 7302 
Fr 3dMAW WDFeb 
To 1lstMAW 

Ball, S. F. 6406 
Fr lstMAW WDFeb 
To 24dMAW 

Barner, G. B. 0302 
Fr USS Essex WDFeb 
To MCS Quant 

Behan, C. F. 3402 
Fr ist MCRRD 
To 3dMarDiv By27Mar 

Black, H. 7302 
Fr 1lstMAW WDFeb 
To NAS CorpC 

Blackwell, C. D. 3015 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To 2dMarDiv 

Blake, J. L. 9302 
Fr 1stMarDiv WDJan 
To USS Helena 

Booher, R. B. 7333 
Fr istMarBrig WDFeb 
To 1lstMAW 

Bredderman, P. J. 2502 
Fr MCS Quant WDFeb 
To ForTrps FMFLant 

Busse, D. M. 0702 
Fr ForTrps FMFPac 
To MCS Quant By2S8Feb 

Byrnes, R. E. 7304 
Fr 24MAW WDFeb 
To 1lstMAW 

Campanelli, J. M. 0302 
Fr 2dMarDiv WDFeb 
To USS Thuban 

Cassidy, M. D. 0302 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To MCS Quant 

Chapin, H. 7304 
Fr 1stMAW 
To MCS Quant By27Feb 

Chwatek, W. T. 0302 
Fr MCS Quant 
To Ft Meade Md WDFeb 

Clanton, E. E. 7333 
Fr NAS Pnecla WDFeb 
To FMFPac 

Cockell, R. C. 0302 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To Ft Holabird Md 

Crabtree, R. A. 3030 
Fr istMarDiv 
To 3dMarDiv By27Mar 

Criscuolo, G. P. 2502 
Fr MCS Quant WDFeb 
To MCRDep SDiego 

Crouch, L. A. 0805 
Fr USS Thuban WDFeb 
To MCRDep PISC 

Dalzell, T. J. 1302 
Fr 1stMarDiv WDFeb 
To USS Okanagan 

Damuth, D. R. 0702 
Fr NAF Naha Okinawa WDFeb 
To MB NS SFran 

Daniels, B. L. 0302 
Fr 2dMarDiv 
To NABTC Pncla Byl15Feb 

Daniel, W. D. 9901 
Fr MCS Quant WDFeb 


To 2dMarDiv 


Delaney, J. F. 9901 
Fr MCS Quant WDJan 
To 2dMarDiv 

Dennis, C. H. 7399 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To MAD NABTC Pncla 

Donnelly, A. J. 2502 
Fr MCS Quant WDFeb 
To 24MAW 

Doughty, C. C, 2502 
Fr 1stMarDiv 
To MCS Quant By28Feb 

Downing, G. H. 7302 
Fr lstMAW WDFeb 
To NAS CorpC 

Driscoll, B. W. 7330 
Fr 24MAW WDFeb 
To NAS Pncla 

Durrant, J. D. 1335 
Fr MCS Quant WDFeb 
To IlstMAW 

Ellison, G. V. 0302 
Fr lstMarDiv WDFeb 
To NS Adak Alaska 

Flanagan, D. M. 1802 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To ForTrps FMFLant 

Fullerton, E. R. 7302 
Fr NAS CorpC WDFeb 
To 2dMarDiv 

Furber, T. K. 9901 
Fr MCS Quant WDJan 
To 2dMarDiv 

Gardner, R. F. 0802 
Fr MCS Quant WDDec 
To istMarDiv 

Gatliff, J. L. 0302 
Fr USS Cambria WDFeb 
To MCRDep PISC 

Golden, G. 0802 
Fr 1istMarDiv WDFeb 
To 3dMarDiv 

Hancock, T. W. 3010 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To FMFLant 

Harrison, K. P. 0802 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To MCB CamPen 

Harte, J. H. 2502 
Fr MCS Quant WDFeb 
To 1stMarBrig 

Henry, J. W. 3010 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To 2dMarDiv 

Herlihy, H. F. 0302 
Fr MCRDep SDiego WDFeb 
To MB Guam 

Johansen, P. J. 0302 
Fr MCS Quant WDFehb 
To ForTrps FMFLant 

Johnson, E. T. 0302 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeéb 
To NS Adak Alaska 

Kessler, J. E. 7307 
Fr lstMAW WDFeb 
To 24MAW 

Knight, J, R. 2 
Fr 2dMarDiv WDFeb 
To USS Rankin 

Knowles, R. C. 0302 
Fr MCS Quant WDFeb 
To FMFLant 

Kropp, R. C. 0302 
Fr MB Lualualei Oahu WDFeb 
To MCB CamPen 

Lang, R. F. 0802 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDDec 
To MCRDep SDiego 

Lawrence, R. I. 0302 
Fr NS Argentia WDFeb 
To MCS Quant 

Lueas, R. G. 0802 
Fr 1istMarDiv 
To Indian Head Md By30Mar 

Lyman, D. 0. 2502 
Fr 2dMarDiv 
To MCS Quant By2s&Feb 

Macoubrie, D. P. 2502 
Fr MCS Quant WDFeb 
To MCRDep SDiego 

Mayberry, W. B. 0302 
Fr MCS Quant WDFeb 
To istMarDiv 

Mays, S. L. 03802 
Fr istMarBrig WDFeb 
To MCRDep SDiego 

MeGuire, J. S. 7399 
Fr istMarDiv 
To NABTC Pncla By8Feb 

MeGan, R. J. 7302 
Fr CorpcC 
To 1stMarDiv By01Maz 

MelIntyre, D. S. + 2502 
Fr 2dMarDiv 
To MCS Quant By28Feb 

Melton, L. E. 1802 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To ForTrps FMF Lant 

Morris, C. M. 0302 
Fr NS Wash DC WDiJan 


To NB Guantanamo Bay 
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Morris, D. G. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To MCRDep PISC 
Murphy, J. F. 

Fr MCS Quant 

To 2dMarDiv 
Neeley, L. ©. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To istMarDiv 
Nugent, W. R. 

Fr USS Topeka 

To MCB CamPen 
Ondrick, R. M. 

Fr 3dMAW 

To lstMAW 
O’Brien, C. D. 

Fr MCS Quant 

To ForTrps FMFLant 
O'Toole, P, E. 

Fr MB Wash DC 

To 1lstMarDiv 
Paganelli, J. J. 

Fr 2dMarDiv 

To Ft Holabird Md 
Porter, C. R. 

Fr ForTrps FMFLant 

To MCS Quant 
Rapp, J. T. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To 2dMarDiv 
Ray, A. B. 

Fr istMarDiv 

To MCS Quant 
Reeves, M. P. 

Fr 24MAW 

To ForTrps FMFLant 
Rhodes, J. L. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To MCSC Albany 
Roberts, K. L. 

Fr 24MAW 

To istMAW 
Scialdone, F. 

Fr istMarDiv 

To 3dMarDiv 
Shertt, H. R. 

Fr istMarBrig 

To Ft Belvoir Va 
Silvear, T. A. 

Fr USS Northampton 

To MCRDep PISC 
Smith, W. D. 

Fr NAG Korea 

To MCSC Barstow 
Smoak, R. A. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To 1stMarDiv 
Syuillace, G. F. 

Fr istMarBrig 

To NTC GLakes 
Stith, E. E. 

Fr USS Rankin 

To Ft Holabird Md 


To Ft Holabird Md 
Thibault, D. R. 

Fr istMarDiv 

To MB NavFor Guam 
Thomas, W. L. 

Fr MCB 29Palms 

To MCS Quant 
Thompson, D. W. 

Fr ForTrps FMFLant 

To MCS Quant 
Tinsman, D. R. 

Fr 2dMarDiv 

To MCB CamLej 
Tremayne, S. M. 

Fr MCS Quant 

To 1stMarDiv 
Warner, B. W. 

Fr 3dMarDiv 

To MCB CamLej 
Weir, C. J. 

Fr 1stMarDiv 

To MB NB Subic Bay 
Whipple, 0. M. 

Fr 2dMarDiv 

To USS Muliphen 
Yenerall, G. L. 

Fr MCS Quant 

To FMFLant 


0302 
WDFeb 


9901 
WDJan 


1802 
WDFeb 
0302 
WDFeb 
7302 
WDFeb 


2502 
WDFeb 


0302 


By01Mar 
0302 


By26Jan 
2502 


By 28Feb 
4102 
WDFeb 
2502 
By28Feb 
7331 
WDFeb 


3010 
WDFeb 


7335 
1802 
WDFeb 


1310 
WDFeb 


0302 
WDFeb 


3010 
WDFeb 


1302 
WDFeb 


0302 
WDFeb 


1802 


By16Mar 
0302 


By16Feb 
1302 
WDdJan 
0702 
By28Feb 
2502 
2502 
ED20Dec 


9901 
WDJan 


0302 
By5Mar 
0302 
WDFeb 


0302 
WDFeb 


2502 
WDFeb 


Permanent Promotions 


Wehrell, W. K. 


Temporary Promotions 


Tormus, J. B. 
White, R. 


Williams, J. R. 
Wilmore, W. S. 


,_ | Young, L. W. 


Permanent Promotions, 


Reserve 
Collins, M. E, Meskan, D. J. 
Fenton, R. Owens, J. C. 
Hellriegel, J. A. Ulm, R. H. 
Leonhardt, G. T. Waterfield, R. 
MecGruder, E. L. Wells, L. W. 
Temporary Promotions, 
Reserve 
Barnes, M. L. Jones, O. R. 
Bearns, 8S. K. Lashley, J. R. 
Bowen, K. S. Luna, L. H. 
Brown, H. C. Magee, D. H. 


Burroughs, R. S. 
Carleton, C. A. 
Carter, M. D. 
Carter, S. P. 
Christie, B. C. 
Clark, J, M. 
Conley, J. M. 
Connell, P. B. 
Coyne, E. F. 
Cronhardt, F. L. 
Crowley, J. P. 


Marshall, W. C. 


McCormack, L. 
MeDyer, J. F. 


MeMurrer, J. A. 


O’Brien, J. R. 
Odell, R. M. 
Parrish, H. H. 
Phillips, D. M. 
Plutte, E. C. 
Raddi, M. 
Ranta, R. J. 


Dalienbach, R. H.Reed, W. C. 


Davis, R. A. 
Driscoll, R. D. 
Edwards, B. T. 


Fitzgerald, R. J. 
Flaherty, M. F. 
Ganz, W. H. 
Glazier, E. W. 
Goodyear, J. K. 


Schuster, A. F. 
Scopelitis, A. E. 
Sheasley, G. F. 


Snedeker, M. R. 


Swindle, 0. G. 
Taylor, H. G. 

Thomas, D. V. 
Thomas, W. C. 
Tretter, T. M. 
Watkins, W. B. 


Breth, F. J. 0302 
Fr MB MB Bklyn WDDec 
To 2dMarDiv 

Brinkley, E. C. 2502 
Fr ilstMarDiv By28Feb 
To MCS Quant 

Gilmartin, M. T. 1304 
Fr 24MAW WDFeb 
To 1lstMAW 

Haynes, E. J. 2502 
Fr ForTrps FMFPac 
To MCS Quant By28Feb 

Huddy, N. W. 2502 
Fr ForTrps FMFLant 
To MCS Quant By28Feb 

Lasher, H. F. 7335 
Fr 1lstMAW WDFeb 
To NAS Pncla 

Mueller, G. H. 7335 
Fr 1lstMAW WDFeb 
To 26MAW 

Schlagel, G. R. 7304 
Fr 24MAW WDFeb 
To lstMAW 

Stimson, T. E. 7304 
Fr 24MAW WDFeb 
To 1lstMAW 


2nd Lieutenants 
Transfers from MCS Quantico 





Abner, E. L. Heffiley, H. S. 
Barberi, J. M. Jackson, B. N. 
Beavers, N. L. Keesee, B. J. 
Bell, N. C. Kilday, J. A. 
Breth, F. J. Knight, C. T. 
Bryan, C. G. Koyiades, J. N. 
Chapla, D. B. Lowrie, M. A. 
Cox, F. J. Marr, D. G. 
Frie, D. J. MeCarthy, J. M 
Furtado, R. A. Morris, M. R. 
Georgia, D. C. Possenti, B. B. 
Gleim, E. ©. Shimota, J. 


Greene, R, W. 
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Green, E. L. Weeks, V. D. 
Gunter, G. P. Westfall, J. I. 
Haldane, R. B. Wilder, R. E. 
Hartnett, J. J. Wohnof, E. B. 
Higholt, D. Wolfe, F. T. 
Johnston, J. H. Woodard, P. P. 
Joiner, R. K. Workmon, D. G. 
Wright, J. T. 
Extended Active Duty 
IstLt 
Alderson, T. C. Sep61 
Alston, A. A. Sep61 
Andersin, L. M. Sep62 
Baker, W. E. Jun6) 
Bartlett, J. Dec62 
Brandewiede, G. G. Feb61 
Burns, R. S. Sep61 
Cagle, D. S. Oct62 
Firgate, R. A. Mar62 
Floyd, B. M. Mar62 
Freiburger, C. P. Aug61 
Gardner, R. F. Dec61 
Haffner, H. G. Aug61 
Kirkland, T. V. Decé61 
Leavitt, J. B. Sep61 
Love, J. R. Dec61 
Marshall, L. Mar62 
Morrison, E. J. Augé61 
O’Drudy, L. K. Sep62 
Ogle, P. A. Dec6z 
Parks, B. L. Dec6z 
Reynolds, J. C. Dec6i 
Rone, W. H. Dec6z 
Sehike, C. J. Dec62 
Shelton, J. L. Oct62 
Simmons, R, M. Apr62 
Smith, T. H. Aug61 
Webb, J. R. Oct62 


Deaths, Active Duty 


Barclay, B. C. 1335 
MAG-26 2dMAW 13Dec 
Whittlesby, J. T. 0302 
MAG-26 2dMAW 13Dec 
Deaths, Retired 
Robinson, P. R. 
VA Hosp Shreveport La 30Dec 


Recent Command and 
Staff Assignments 
O'Neill, M. J., Athletic Off, MCAS, 

Cherry Pt 
Tyman, M. E., Assistant ISO, Oki- 
nawa 


S  adLieutenants 8 


Transfers 
Bremner, M. V. 7304 
Fr 2€MAW WDFeb 
To 1IstMAW 


Adkins, S. C. 9901 
To 2dMarDiv WDFeb 
Agner, W. M. 9901 
To 2dMarDiv WDFeb 
Aleksic, W. P. 9901 
To 2dMarDiv WDJan 
Allen, W. C. 9901 
To 2dMarDiv WDJan 
Allen, C. A. 9901 
To 1stMarDiv WDFeb 
Ammons, K. L. 9901 
To ForTrps FMFPac WDFeb 
Anderson, W. M. 9901 
To 2dMarDiv WDJan 
Anderson, C. H. 9901 
To USS Hancock By5Mar 
Anderson, G. H. 9901 
To USS Hornet By5Mar 
Ashmore, B. C. 9901 
To 1stMarDiv WDJan 
Askey, D. H. 7399 
To NAS Pncla ByllJan 
Atkins, G. W. P. 9901 
To 2dMarDiv WDFeb 
Aubrey, P. E. 7399 
To NAS Pncla ByllJan 
Baker, C. L. 9901 
To istMarDiv WDFeb 
Baker, H. L. 9901 
To ForTrps FMFPac WDFeb 
Band, N. E. 7399 
To NAS Pncla By15Feb 
Barker, M. D. 7399 
To NAS Pncla By25Jan 
Barker, J. P. 9901 
To ForTrps FMFLant WDFeb 
Bechtol, B. E. 9901 
To 1stMarDiv WDdJan 
Best, L. R. 9901 
To 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
Bethea, W. D. 7399 
To NAS Pncla By25Jan 
Bilyeu, B. L. 9901 
To istMarDiv WDdJan 
Birt, W. H. 7399 
To NAS Pncla By15Feb 
Bivens, A. H. 9901 
To 1stMarDiv WDdJan 
Bland, P. L. 7399 
To NAS Pncla By15Feb 
Blase, R. G. 9901 
To ForTrps FMFLant WD4Jan 
Boag, J. A. 9901 
To 1stMarDiv WDJan 
Boller, L. J. 9901 
To 2dMarDiv WDJan 
Boomer, W. F. 9901 
To 2dMarDiv WDJan 
Bowers, W. R. 9901 
To 2dMarDiv WDJan 
Bowlby, S. W. 9901 
To MCSC Barstow WDFeb 
Bradbury, D. L. 1 
To 2dMarDiv WDdJan 
Bradie, P. R. 9901 
To 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
Bradley, W. J. 9901 
To 2dMarDiv WDJan 
Branch, T. W. 9901 
To 1istMarDiv WDJan 
Brinker, J. R. 7399 
To NAS Pncla ByllJan 
Britell, C. J. 
To 2dMarDiv WDJan 
Broadwell, D. N. 9901 
To 1stMarDiv WD4Jan 


Bronson, J. V. 
To IstMarDiv 


Brooks, C. E. 
To ForTrps FMFPac 


Brunelli, A. R. 
To 2dMarDiv 


Buesing, E. N. 
To 2dMarDiv 


Burns, J. P. 
To NAS Pncla 


Byers, L. E. 
To 2dMarDiv 


Carbonar, T. G. 
To 1lstMarDiv 


Carey, J. F. 
To 3dMarDiv 


Carlozzi, M. R. 
To istMarDiv 


Carlson, R. A. 
To NAS Pncla 


Carroll, R. E. 
To 3dMarDiv 


Carroll, J. J. 

To USS Oriskany 
Cassingham, J. D. 
To NAS Pncla 
Caughron, H. L. 
To NAS Pncla 

Cauley, B. J. 
To istMarDiv 
Causey, H. L. 
To NAS Pncla 
Cerney, W. E. 
To NAS Pncla 
Cervantes, M. 
To 1stMarDiv 
Channell, W. B. 
To 24MAW 
Charpia, B. W. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Clarke, R. L. 
To ForTrps FMFPac 
Clawson, R. L. 
To NAS Pncla 
Clements, R. F. 
To istMarDiv 
Coll, V. 8S. 
To NAS Pncla 
Conklin, R. C. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Connor, B, F. 
To NAS Pncla 
Connell, D. 
To USS Independence 
Conrad, F. A. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Cooke, C. E. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Coughlan, J. R. 
To NAS Pncla 
Coulter, R. S. 
To NAS Pncla 
Crawford, R. W. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Creadick, L. P. 
To NAS Pncla 
Culver, J. L. 
To 1stMarDiv 
Czaus, R. G. 
To NAS Pncla 
Dabney, W. H. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Dague, J. R. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Daniel, J. N. 
To istMarDiv 
Daubenspeck, L. A. 
To 1IstMarDiv 
Dauksz, E. D. 
To 24MAW 
Davidson, J. R. 
To NAS Pncla 
Davis, G. P. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Debellis, J. A. 
To 1stMarDiv 
Debrincat, R. V. 
To NAS Pncla 
Delcampo, R. A. 
To NAS Pncla 
Deshler, G. O. 
To ForTrps FMFPac 
Deutsch, J. C. 
To NAS Pncla 
Dickerson, M. G. 
To NAS Pncla 
Donnelly, W. J. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Douthit, N. C. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Elpers, D. J. 
To NAS Pncla 
Eppinger, E. A. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Erb, L. F. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Esser, W. M. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Everhart, J. N. 
To 3dMarDiv 


9901 
WDJan 


9901 
WD4Jan 


9901 
WDFeb 


9901 
WDFeb 
7399 
By15Feb 


9901 
WDJan 


9901 
WDJan 


9901 
WDFeb 


9901 
WDdJan 
7399 
By25Jan 
9961 
WDFeb 


9901 
By15Mar 
7399 
By15Feb 
7399 


7399 
By15Feb 
9901 
WDdJan 
7399 
By25Jan 
9901 
WDdJan 
7399 
By22Feb 
9901 
By25Feb 


el tet te et MM dee Om 


Exley, J. J. 
To 1stMarDiv 


Fang, A. J. 
To 2dMarDiv 


Farmer, F. E. 
To 1stMarDiv 


Feddler, C. A. 
To 2dMarDiv 


Fehnel, R. A. 
To NAS Pncla 


Filson, J. R. 
To 3dMarDiv 


Fisher, C. V. 
To NAS Pncla 


Flanders, M. 
To istMarDiv 
Fordham, F. F. 
To NAS Pncla 
Frumkin, N. D. 
To ForTrps FMFLant 
Fuqua, B. B. 
To USS Northampton 
Gage, D. J. 
To NAS Pncla 
Garcia, C. A. 
To istMarDiv 
Gardner, W. W. 
To NAS Pncla 
Gardner, D. R. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Garriott, J. W. 
To NAS Pncla 
Gay, C. B. 
To NAS Pncla 
Germer, H. A. 
To ForTrps FMFPac 
Gibson, C. W. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Gillespie, G. L. 
To NAS Pncla 
Glennon, T. P. 
To NAS Pncla 
Goehring, E. T. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Goetz, A. J. 
To 24MAW 
Grant, H. A. 
To 1istMarDiv 
Greene, G. A. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Grow, G. G. 
To NAS Pncla 
Gurl, J. T. 
To NAS Pncla 
Haines, H ' 
To 1stMAW 
Hands, J. R. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Hanke, G. F. 
To NAS Pncla 
Harper, G. E. 
To NAS Pncla 
Harris, R. L. 
To NAS Pncla 
Hatfield, M. A. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Hawley, G. T. 
To 1istMarDiv 
Heinisch, F. P. 
To ForTrps FMFPac 
Herrman, R. J. 
To NAS Pncla 
Hicks, G. D. 
To NAS Pncla 
Hicks, R. F. 
To istMarDiv 
Hildebrandt, E. W. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Hofmann, D. H. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Hofman, R, I. 
To istMarDiv 
Holdaway, K. S. 
To istMarDiv 
Holm, J. S. 
To istMarDiv 
Holsomback, D. F. 
To NAS Pncla 
Howe, O. D. 

To istMarDiv 
Heyle, L. T. 

To 2dMarDiv 
Huber, C. J. 

To Ft Lee Va 
Hudson, W. F. 

To istMarDiv 
Hungerford, E. V. 

To ForTrps FMFPac 
Hutchinson, S. G. 

To 2dMarDiv 
Hutton, L, R. 

To 2dMarDiv 
Ingebretsen, G. R. 

To 1stMarBrig 


9901 
WDdJan 


9901 
WDFeb 


9901 
WDJan 


9901 
WDJan 


7399 
By22Feb 


9901 
WDFeb 


7399 
Byl8Jan 


9901 
WDdJan 
7399 
By15Feb 
9901 
WDFep 
9901 
By25Feb 
1399 
ByllJan 
9901 
WDJan 
9901 
By18Jan 
9901 
WDJan 
7399 
By22Feb 
7399 
By25Jan 
9901 
WDJan 
9901 
WDFeb 
7399 
By25Jan 
7399 
ByllJan 
9901 
WDFeb 
9901 
WDFeb 
9901 
WDJan 
9901 
WDFeb 
7399 
ByllJan 
7399 
By15Feb 
9901 
WDFeb 
9901 
WDFeb 
7399 
ByllJan 
7399 
ByllJan 
71399 
By22Feb 


7399 


MARINE 


CORPS 


Jackson, R. D. 
To 2dMarDiv 


Janes, R. K. 
To 3dMarDiv 


Johnson, K. W. 
To NAS Pncla 


Johnson, G. M. 
To 3dMarDiv 


Jones, R. P. 
To istMarDiv 


Kealey, J. A. 
To iIstMarDiv 


Kelly, A. K. 
To 2dMarDiv 


Kemp, 8S. J. 
To 1stMarDiv 

Kincade, G, M. 
To 2dMarDiv 

King, D. G. 

To 1istMarDiv 
Kirkpatrick, J. J. 
To 2dMarDiv 

Kisner, N. B. 
To ForTrps FMFPac 
Koenig, D. M. 
To 1lstMarDiv 
Kowalski, T. J. 
To istMarDiv 
Kraft, D. J. 
To 1istMarDiv 
Lardner, B. 8S. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Larsen, K. P. 
To 1lstMarDiv 
Larsen, R. A. 
To istMarDiv 
Larson, L, R. 
To NAS Pncla 
Lehto, M. L. 
To istMarDiv 
Lewis, R. B. 
To NAS Pncla 
Liebenow, H. W. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Lince, R. D. 
Te istMarDiv 
Lindgren, G .E. 
To NAS Pncla 
Lindquist, T. K. 
To ForTrps FMFPac 
Little, T. F. 
To ForTrps FMFLant 
Lokken, W. A. 
To istMarDiv 
Loughran, J. J. 
To 1lstMAW 
Loveless, M, E. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Luther, L. A. 
To iIstMarDiv 
Lynch, C. L. 
To NAS Pncla 
MacFariand, S. D. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Machado, R. F. 
To NAS Pnela 
Magyar, J. A. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Manning, D. R. 
To istMarDiv 
Markowshki, L. J. 
To istMarDiv 
Marrone, E. A. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Martz, G. R. 

To 3dMarDiv 
Mathiesen, R, A. 
To istMarDiv 

Maurer, J. M. 
To 2dMarDiv 
May, T. J. 
To 3dMarDiv 
McAfee, M. M. 
To istMarDiv 
McAfee, W. L. 
To 1stMarDiv 
McCluskey, W. C. 
To istMarDiv 
McDermott, J. J. 
To 3dMarDiv 
McDonough, J. F. 
To istMarDiv 
McGaa, M. E. 
To NAS Pncla 
McKee, S. K. 
To 3dMarDiv 
McKenney, D. M. 
To lilstMarDiv 
Meuris, S. J 

To NAS Pncla 
Mewhirter, J. R. 

To NAS Pncla 
Miller, A. R. 

To 3dMarDiv 


9901 
WDJan 
9901 
WDdJan 
1399 
By18Jan 
9901 
WDFeb 
9901 
WDdJan 
9901 
WDJan 
9901 
WDJan 
9901 
WDJan 
9901 
WDFeb 
9901 
WD4Jan 


9901 
WDFeb 
9901 
WDJan 
9901 
WDFeb 


7399 
By2iJan 
9901 
WDJan 
9901 
WDFeb 
9901 
WDJan 
9901 
WDFeb 


7399 


WDFeb 


Mills, W. R. 
To iIstMAW 


Minihane, D. V. 
To 1lstMAW 


Mitchell, R. H. 
To NAS Pncla 


Mitchell, L. G. 
To ForTrps FMFPac 


Molyneux, R. W. 
To NAS Pncla 


Moran, L. R. 
To 2dMarDiv 


Moran, T. J. 
To 1stMarDiv 
Morgan, K. F. 
To NAS Pncla 
Mouw, E. W. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Murphy, R. J. 
To ForTrps FMFPac 
Mushallo, J. M. 
To istMarDiv 
Musselman, A. C, 
To 2dMarDiv 
Nead, R. F. 
To NAS Pncla 
Newton, D. B. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Nigloschy, F. S. 
To NAS Pncla 
Nippard, R. E. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Nugent, J. R. 
To NAS Pncla 
O'Loughlin, L. L. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Olson, J. C. 
To NAS Pncla 
Oxenreider, L. E. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Palmer, E. C. 

To 2dMarDiv 
Parker, R. L. 

To 24MAW 
Parks, J. R. 

To 2dMarDiv 
Parrella, J. C. 

To ForTrps FMFLant 
Parrinello, J. R. 

To ForTrps FMFLant 
Parry, T. P. 

To istMarDiv 
Paukune, J, R. 

To 3dMarDiv 
Paul, H. T. 

To NAS Pnecla 
Paul, P. J. 

To 2dMarDiv 
Pease, D. C. 

To 3dMarDiv 
Pease, D. C. 

To 2dMarDiv 
Pedreira, L. M. 

To ForTrps FMFLant 
Pletke, C. D. 

To istMarDiv 
Pomeroy, R. W. 

To NAS Pncla 
Ponsford, R. G. 

To 3dMarDiv 
Prestera, R. A. 

To 3dMAW 
Price, M. J. 

To ForTrps FMFPac 
Puletz, P. M. 

To NAS Pncla 
Putnam, P. S. 

To 1stMarDiv 
Pynchon, G. E. 

To 1stMarDiv 
Quaglia, L. F. 

To 2dMarDiv 
Reagan, R. E. 

To istMarDiv 
Reardon, J. M. 

To 2dMarDiv 
Reid, S. M. 

To 2dMarDiv 
Rich, R. C. 

To istMarDiv 
Richardson, T. V. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Robinson, G. K. 
To istMarDiv 
Robinson, L. R. 

To NAS Pncla 
Ross, J. M. 

To istMarDiv 
Rourke, D. W. 

To NAS Pncla 
Ruffini, J. R. 

To NAS Pncla 
Rule, G. 

To 3dMarDiv 


ASSOCIATION 


9901 
WDFeb 
9901 
WDFeb 


7399 
ByliJan 
9901 
WDJan 
7399 
ByllJan 
9901 
WDJan 
9901 
WDFeb 
7399 
ByllJan 


WDFeb 
7399 
By22Feb 
9901 
WDJan 
9901 
WDJan 


9901 
WDFeb 
9901 
WDFeb 


7399 
3y22Feb 
9901 
WDFeb 
7399 
By18Jan 
7399 
By22Feb 
9901 
WDFeb 


NEWSLETTER 


Runsvold, C. A. 
To NAS Pncla 


Ruyle, J. B. 
To NAS Pncla 


Sammis, N. W. 
To NAS Pncla 


Samuelson, L. K, 
To NAS Pncla 


Sawyer, C. R. 
To 1istMarDiv 


Scarbrough, W. L. 
To istMarDiv 


Schamber, J. G. 
To ForTrps FMFPac 


Scharf, P. G. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Seely, R. C. 
To NAS Pncla 
Shaver, W. E. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Shaw, L. E. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Shaw, Ww. C. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Shea, J. R. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Shealy, V. D. 
To Ft Lee Va 
Shimer, R. F. 
To NAS Pncla 
Shirley, S. J. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Sierk, J. E. 
To istMarDiv 
Simmons, B. O. 
To NAS Pncla 
Smolenski, R. J. 
To istMarDiv 
Sneed, R. C. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Snook, H. M. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Snowden, J. B,. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Sohm, J. E. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Solomon, J. E. 
To istMarDiv 
Sparry, H. L. 
To NAS Pnecla 
Spence, W. F. 
To MCSC Barstow 
Stacy, R. M. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Stefansson, D. R. 
To ForTrps FMFLant 
Steger, G. 8S. 
To Ft Lee Va 
Stevens, G. R. 
To istMarDiv 
Stpierre, G. 8. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Strand, R. H. 
To NAS Pncla 
Studds, J. A. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Sturkey, C. E. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Swanborn, M. J. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Swann, C. P. 
To NAS Pncla 
Sweeney, M. L. 
To NAS Pncla 
Sypult, R. P. 
To NAS Pncla 
Taylor, L. A. 
To istMarDiv 
Tener, F. S. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Thompson, R. K. 
To NAS Pncla 
Thompson, A. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Thomson, R. F. 
To NAS Pncla 
Thurmond, G. V. 
To NAS Pncla 
Tilley, W. A. 
To 1stMarDiv 
Tschida, R. G. 
To istMarDiv 
Tumlinson, J. H. 
To USS Intrepid 
Tunberg, K. A. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Uzzelle, G. H. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Vallese, A. L. 
To 2dMarDiv 
Varner, D. D. 
To 3dMarDiv 
Vaughan, P. C. 
To ForTrps FMFPac 


7399 
By18Jan 
7399 
By15Feb 
7399 
By15Feb 
7399 
ByllJan 
9901 
WDFeb 
9901 
WD4Jan 
9901 
WDFep 


9901 
WDFeb 
7399 
ByllJan 














Vervoutis, F. G. 7 
To NAS Pncla ByllJan 
Wachendorfer, P. q 
To NAS Pncla By18Jan 
Warren, J. W. 9901 
To istMarDiv WDdJan 
Warrington, A. E. q 
To NAS Pncla By18Jan 
Waters, M. F. 9901 
To MCSC Albany Ga WDFeb 
Wauterlek, A. 7399 
To NAS Pncla By18Jan 
Webster, 8S. 8. 1 
To istMarDiv WDJan 
Weren, A. D. 9901 
To istMarDiv WDJan 
Whalen, A. J. 9901 
To 2dMarDiv WDJan 
Whitaker, A. P. 9901 
To istMarDiv WDdJan 
Whitehead, R. 7399 
To NAS Pncla By18Jan 
Wiesen, J. T. 9901 
To istMarDiv WDdJan 
Wilkins, G. M. 9901 
To ForTrps FMFPac WDFeb 
Williams, J. L. 7399 
To NAS Pncla By4Jan 
Williamson, J .B. 9901 
To 2dMarDiv WDJan 
Wood, H. H. 9901 
To 1stMarDiv WDFeb 
Deaths, Retired 
Papas, J. 

USNH SDiego 10Dec 
Extended Active Duty 
Baker, D. L. Dec62 
Beaver, J. C. Jun63 
Peterson, D. C. Dec62 
Phillips, D. M. Sep62 
Smith, F, T. Dec62 
Commissioned 
"Adams, A. B. Chapin, W. M. 
Allee, V. L. Chiffone, J. J. 
Allen, R. L. Christie, R. F. 


Anderson, T. C. 
Andrews, L. P. 
Arce, M. E. 
Armendarez, L. J. 
Arndt, R. W. 
Arnoult, G. P. 
Asanovich, E. M. 
“Askey, D. H. 
*Aubrey, P. E. 
Austin, H. W. 
Baisley, T. R. 
Baker, R. F. 
Bandura, J. J. 8. 
Barrett, W. M. 
Basso, F, J., Jr. 
Bast, John A, 
Batcheller, G. D, 
Beach, A. J. 
Bechtol, J. A. L. 
Behr, J. A., Jr. 
Belin, D. R. 
Bellamy, J. C. 
Bennett, J. D., Jr. 
Berg, P. M. 
Bergstrom, A. R., Jr. 
Berkey, J. R. 
Bianco, M. F, 
Blankinship, R. T, 
Boatwright, R. L, 
Bolsenga, D. J. 
Botelho, R. W. 
Bova, B. 

Bowden, H. J. 
Boyle, J. J. 
Bradley, P. 8. 
Brady, J. J. 
Brady, J. R. 
Bray, C. P. 
Breeding, E. G. 
‘Brinker, J. R. 
Brown, R. L. 
Brown, R. H. 
Bumbalo, T. S8., Jr. 
Burgess, A. E. 
Burke, E. A. 
Burke, R. J. 
Burkhart, J. W. 
Byrd, Jerry M. 
Callahan, J. T. 
Callison, G. R. 
Campbell, M. C., Jr. 
Carlisle, R. P. 
Carpino, D. L. 
Carr, J. J. 
Carroll, R. D. 
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Clark, Winston L. 
*Clayton, J. E. 
Cleary, D. T. 
Cieary, R. J. 
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Commins, K. E. 
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*Houpt, J. M. 
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Howse, P. J. 
Hoy, J. A. 
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Jenkins, B. T. 
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Jones, T. R. 
Judd, D. W. 
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Kelley, E. P., Jr. 
Kelly, F. D. 
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Kirwan, W. A. 
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Marma, L. W. 
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Marshall, M. J. 
Martin, T. J. 
Masimi, R. G., Jr. 
Mazzone, J. V. 
McAuliffe, H. L., Jr. 
McClure, H. P., Jr. 
McConnell, C. A. 
McDonald, F. J., Jr. 
*McGaa, M. E. 


McGowan, J, W., Jr. 
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McKenney, R. A. 
McLaughlin, J. L. 
McLean, A. T. 
Mealy, R. J. 
Mehl, R. A. 
Meier, C. W. 
*Meuris, S. J. 
*MeWhirter, J. R. 
Miller, R. H. 
Mills, D. C. 
*Mitchell, R. H. 
Mizer, G. M. 


*Molyneux, R. W., Jr. 
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*Morgan, K. F. 
Morigeau, P., Jr. 
*Moyle, J. S. 
Mullen, G. E. 
Murphy, B. J. 
Nagle, T. B. 
*Nead, R. F. 
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Nichol, B. J., Jr. 
*Nigloschy, F. S. 
Niotis, J. D. 


*Nugent, J. R., Jr. 
O’Brien, J. P. 
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Olney, W. G. 
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Paharik, C. M. 
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Prker, W. S. 
Parks, D. E. 
Passaglia, D. L. 
*Paul, H. T. 
*Pawling, D. H. 
Payton, M. N. 
Pearson, B. G. 
Peat, H. C., Jr. 
Perez, C., Jr. 
Perkins, T. H. 
Perryman, W. T., Jr. 
Petersen, C. H. 
Peterson, R. F. 
Petrie, D. L. 
Phelan, E. H. 
Phelan, J. D., Jr. 
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Dryden, R. L. Smith, E. 0, 
Warthen, M. H. 


Retired 
Hamilton, H. 3302 
MAD NATTC Jax 31De¢ 
Ww-3 
Transfers 
Addington, W. P. 6602 
Fr 24MAW 
To MCAS El Toro BylMar 
Dryden, R. L. 3030 
Fr MCSFA SFran WDFeb 
To MCRDep SDiego 
Kramer, V. S. 6602 
Fr 1stMarBrig WDFeb 


To NATTS Mfs 


Permanent Promotions 
Baker, H. L. McLane, B. VY. 


Berling, R. R. Stewart, R. F. 
Calcagno, M. J. Wilkinson, H., E, 


Temporary Promotions 
Shisler, F. J. 


Retired 

Starks, H. A. 0202 

1IstMarDiv 31Dec 
Deaths, Retired 

Land, C. R. 

Washington 9Dec 
W-2 
Transfers 

Ciampa, A. P. 3302 
Fr MCAS Kanaohe Bay WDFeb 
To 1lstMAW 

Duerr, E. J. 3020 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To MCSC Albany 

Fields, J. 4102 
Fr 1lstMAW WDFeb 
To 3dMAW 

MacDonald, W. L. 2715 
Fr CINCPAC WD4Jan 
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Nixon, J. A. 2715 
Fr 3dMarDiv WDFeb 
To ForTrps FMFLant 

Noonkester, H. E. 0302 
Fr USS Miliphen WDFebd 
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Walton, T. C. 


Retired 
Butler, R. E. 6402 
1Jan 
W-1 
Transfers 
Hunt, R. T. 6502 
Fr 3dMAW 
To SandiaB By6Mar 
Jones, J. W. 0302 
Fr MB NB Subic Bay WDFeb 
To MCB CamPen 
Pope, H. E. 6402 
Fr 1lstMAW WDFeb 
To 24dMAW 
Taylor, T. F. 2602 
Fr MCS Quant WDFeb 
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Raymond, D. 2 
: WDFeb 


Fr MCS Quant 
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~KOGUN—Hayashi & Coox 
The Japanese side of the War in the Pacific. How they reacted to 


FEBRUARY SPECIAL 
The Old Breed 


by George McMillan 


The story of the Ist Marine 
Division through its campaigns 
in WWII. Masterfully written. 
Illustrated throughout. Regular 
$6.50. 


Member's Price $3.00 


the atom bomb, what they thought of the Marines, when it was they 
first knew they had lost. A factual history written by a former member 
of the Japanese Imperial Staff. Well illustrated with maps and photos. 


A must for any professional library. $4.50 ($3.00) 





— BOOK ORDER 
FORM.... 


tT]... AND A FEW MARINES—Thomason 


Action, humor and tradition blended into salty fiction 
stories that come out all Marine. $5.95 ($4.75) 


{J GAZETTE BINDERS 

Rugged, practical, these binders are made to hold a 
full year’s issues of the Gazette. Bound in green buck- 
ram, imprinted in gold. $2.00 each (No Discount) 


[]) THE COMPACT HISTORY—Pierce & Hough 

The whole panoramic story of the Corps from the Con- 
tinental Marines of 1775 to the beachheads of Korea and 
Lebanon in the 1950's. $4.95 ($4.21) 
0 GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES 

A convenient, up-to-date source of basic military in- 
formation for Marines. Its 34 chapters are graphically 


illustrated to show details of subjects every Marine shculd 
have at his fingertips. $1.50 ($1.27) 


2 THE MARINES OFFICER’S GUIDE—Heinl, Thomas 
A source of Marine Corps reference material at offi- 


cers’ level for everyone—-second lieutenant to colonel, 
Regular or Reserve. $5.75 ($4.89) 


[_] THE MARINE CORPS WIFE—Shea & Jerome 

The handbook for Marine Corps wives. It covers social 
customs, courtesies and traditions of the Marine Corps. 
Illustrations run the gamut of calling cards, stationery, 
table settings, invitations. $3.50 ($2.98) 


0 THE OLD BREED—George McMillan 

Really three books in one. A great history of the Ist 
Marine Division, an intense personal history of the men 
who were in it and a clear explanation of the things that 
made the Marine Corps great. $6.50 ($3.00) 


To: The GAZETTE Bookshop 


Box 1844 


Quantico, Va. 


(1) THE UNITED STATES MARINES—Montross 


A pictorial history of the Marine Corps from the earliest 
days to the present. $10.00 ($7.50) 


(1) FLAG SETS 


Colorful miniatures. National 50-star Color and the 
Marine Corps Standard set in a circular ebonized wood 
base. Each flag is 4” x 6”, gold-fringed. Each set is boxed. 


$2.00 ($1.70) each. 


(] UNIFORM PRINTS—Magruder series 


Marines in the uniforms of their times from 1775 to 
present. Full color, laminated, ready-to-hang. Check 
prints wanted. [] 1775: (J 1780: [] 1789; ™ 1810; 
[™ 1812 [ (sergeant) 1834: (] (major) 1834; [] 1851; 
[J] 1859: 4 1875; | 1880: F] 1895; F) 1898; ( 1900; 
1938; (1 1918; () 1925; (J 1938; 1942; (J 195! 
$1.00 ($.85) each. 


HISTORICAL PRINTS—Clymer-Lovell Series 


Full color prints, laminated on heavy board ready to 
hang. Check prints wanted. [] Entry of General Quit- 
man in Mexico City [] The Korean Incident—1871 ; 
[1 Belleau Wood; [] Tarawa; [] The Boxer Rebellion; 
[1 the WASP in Action; [] Seal Poachers: [] I|wo Jima; 
[] Perry in Africa; [J The Florida War. $2.00 ($1.70) 
each. 
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[1 KOGUN—Hayashi & Coox 

Why did Japan lose the war? What did the Japanese 
think of Marine Corps’ operations in the Pacific? These 
and manv more questions are answered in this factual 


history. $4.50 ($3.00) 
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